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public in France was necessary to rouse formal, 
GLIMPSES AT EUROPE DURING 1848. palsied Germany, to give new hopes to ene, 
to overthrow the proud medieval house of Habs- 
burg and to break the chain that rivetted Italy to 
its eternal oppressor. 
Paris was, as usual, the spark that set fire to 
The past year, which has just elosed its tron | all the combustible material of the Continent. 
gates for ever, has been full of solemn warmings. | The flame spread rapidly and the proportions of 
The God of Nations has caused the sun of pros-|the gigantic conflagration are hardly yet deter- 
perity to shine with unwonted splendor upon this; mined. Far from it; but ideas, institutions and 
continent, whilst dark night has fallen upon the| men begin, at least here and there, to appear in 
fairest parts of the Old World. Ours has been | the dark mélée: tendencies are showing them- 
the triumph of the sword and the victory of the | selves and taking form, plans for the future are 
race ; powerful and honored abroad, prosperous | marked out and cognate elements combine for 
and happy at home—who would not be grateful,common purposes. We begin to see the two 
for such blessings? But fearful and sad has been great principles now agitating the Continent of 
the fate of our transatlantic brethren; thrones | Europe: the desire of forming new political in- 
have been overturned and kings banished from | stitutions and the resurrection of the nationality 
their land; nations have risen in arms to fight of ancient races. 


MAGYAR AND CROAT. 





. F . . 4 | . ° 

against their own kindred and the voice of lib-| The latter, a movement only about sixteen 

erty has been drewned in the cries of murdered years old, is by far the most important and the 
bs ; 

patriots. | most interesting ; it has already overthrown an 


There is in faet no epoch in modern history, | ancient dynasty and broken up Empires of a 
when Europe has been so universally, so deeply | thousand years’ standing ; thanks to it, Germany 
agitated. Neither the bloody times of religious |is no longer German, Hungary no longer Hun- 
excitement during the thirteenth, nor the unin- | nish, and Greece no longer Greek. By its magic 
terrupted wars of the seventeenth, not even the touch there rises in the very centre of Germany 
period of awful commotion at the end of the| a Bohemian nation, counting millions, speaking 
last century, ean show us any year so full of sud-| a new language and elaiming its ewn time-hon- 
den revolutions and thorough changes as the year'| ored institutions! In the land of the proud Ma- 
1848. From all sides and at every instant do we | gyar, five millions of Croats suddenly shake off 
see the political stage invaded by new actors, so | their fetters, invoke the memory of their ances- 
unexpectedly appearing and so little known be-/| tors, who fell defending their hearths and their 
fore, that we have hardly time to examine their faith against the legions of Trajan, and send an 
features and trace their origin to centuries long | army to enter triumphantly the old Imperial city ! 
past, when a new raee appears and claims its) Moravia all at once remembers its Sclavonic ori- 
part in the great drama. | gin and joins the great League into which even 

That the French Revolution has preduced this | Silesia, that richest province of poor Prussia, is 
great European movement, is only in some res-| anxious tobe admitted. All clamor, all fight for 
pects true. For the revolution of last February | the restoration of their nationality, but all at the 
was not a political movement ; it was not brought same time claim greater liberty and perfect in- 
about by a party, or the people. nor foreseen by | dependence. For it is the people, the so-called 
those who profited by it, mueh less by those who | low people, who alone had preserved the nation- 
fell its victims. It was, as all the world now|al tongue of their forefathers. Now, of a sud- 
knows, nothing less than a social revolution, full| den, nobles and scholars, high and learned men, 
of bloodshed, meanness and sadness. Still it remember their long-forgotten mother tongue, 
has its providential end, which will charaeterize | seek for its purer forms in distant centuries, free 
it in history, when the smallness of means, the | it from the rust of ages and wield the polished 
infirmity of agents, the miseries of detail, will| weapon fromthe professor’s desk and the preach- 
disappear in the distance, leaving nothing on its|er’s pulpit, in the salon and the Parliamentary 
broad canvass but great world-moving events. | Hall, in behalf of their great and noble cause. 
For nothing less than the establishment of a Re-| Tired of being French, or German, or Magyar, 
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they will now only belong to their own country; 
for this purpose they seek out and associate 
themselves with the low and the humble, who 
for so many centuries have been the modest, but 
true representatives of their common race, and 
by birth aristocrats, by interest monarchists, they 
now preach the purest democracy ! 

Thus here also the two great principles of lib- 
erty and nationality are found faithful and formi- 
dable allies; the inflexible prejudices of race, 
kept unalloyed and strangely tenacious by the 
patriarchal life of the Sclavonie nations, com- 
bine with their innate love of liberty, and must 
and will in the end be triumphant, even at the 
risk of shaking European society to its very foun- 
dations. For many causes have of late coépe- 
rated to rouse the feeling of nationality in differ- 
ent parts of the Continent. German science has 
for years been successfully engaged in reviving 
the memory of the former glory of ancient ra- 
ces, still in existence, though almost forgotten, 
and thus aroused them to a consciousness both 
of their power and their degradation ; the revi- 
val of Greece, as an independent kingdom, with 
all its display of enthusiastic patriotism, has kin- 
dled the sleeping flame and given new courage 
and new life to the despairing, whilst gigantic 
Russia has first nurtured the almost sublime idea 
of a Panslavism, that curious resurrection, now 
half accomplished, of all the Sclavonic nations 
and their union into one great Empire, with Rus- 
sia for its head, Poland its heart, Bohemia its 
arm, and the feet of the giant resting on the Bos- 
phorus and the Adriatic. 

When, therefore, Germany first raised the ban- 
ner of a One United Germany, it was at once 
saluted by a cry of insurrection from the Oder 
and the Vistula, the Moldau, Save and Drave 
and from all along the banks of the Lower Dan- 
ube. Slave* arose against Teuton, and king- 


doms that had formed part of Germany, until’ 


all traces of national difference seemed to have 
disappeared, abandoned the tottering Empire 


and rejected with the oppressor’s rule his not 
In vain did German pa- 


less hated language. 
triots plead that the Sclavonian minority ought 


to follow the great national movement of Ger-| 
many—in vain did they point to the smaller sat- 


ellite following his sun and the tender parasite 
winding around the venerable tree, and in vain 
was Bohemia called a dagger in the very heart 
of Germany. For it was in this ancient king- 
dom that the Tchechs, a fierce and fiery race, full 
of energy, and excited by their enthusiasm for 
the recovery of their national independence, first 


* Following European custom, we use the word Slave 
as the generic name of all Sclavonian tribes, whose po- 
litical union is known as the ‘ Panslavism.’ 





of all Slave-nations, claimed proudly their right 
and refused to send representatives to the Ger- 
man Diet at Frankfurth. For German Princes 
and Tchech Kings might have formed an alli- 
ance, they said, but what had the Slave to do in 
a German Parliament? A Slave Congress was 
held at the famous old city of Prague, and here 
were, for the first time since long centuries, uni- 





ted the supple, cunning and fanatic Bohemian 
|with his own brother, the Moravian and the Slo- 
'vaque from Northern Hungary, the warlike, rest- 
jless Pole, sadly Frenchified, and the Esclavo- 
nian, Croat and Serbian with his fierce and sav- 
‘age air, his long pointed mustaches, and his face 
bronzed by a Southern sun—not to speak of the 
Greek Slave and the Cossack of Bessarabia and 
| Transylvania. Here were seen the representa- 
tives of twenty millions of reckless, grim sol- 
'diers, all speaking the same tongue, though in 
‘different dialeets, and all united under the same 
| white banner with its red cross, that cross which 
adorned alike the patched jacket of the poor 
| Tchech, the rough lambskin of the Croat, and 
the purple velvet of the Dalmatian. They came 
‘from the foot of the Ural where they bent their 
knees to the Czar, and from the shores of the 
|treacherous Adriatic under the gentle sceptre of 
the infallible Pope, from the fertile banks of 
the Oder under Prussia’s Christian King, and 
from the marshy shores of the Danube where 
'the Crescent reigns,—but they all met as breth- 
ren, as members of an ancient, honored race, as 
children of a common father, and whenever they 
|met, one shout for “ free Slavia 
| It was 


9 


rent the air. 
among this motley crowd of brilliant 
costumes and wretched rags, that public atten- 
tion was attracted by half-a-dozen young men, 
| who everywhere appeared together, silent, never 
smiling, always courteous. ‘There was nothing 
‘remarkable in their dress: a red cloak with er- 
mine falling over the left shoulder, a red or pur- 
ple cap of curious shape, and a sword at the side 
formed a costume like many others; and when 
addressed they would answer with equal fluency 
in German, Latin or the Sclavonie dialect, called 
[ilyrian. But they were evidently men whose 
hearts were sad and whose grief bore heavily 
upon them; only when some strange orator 
would rise, and in a language but barely able to 
maintain its claim of kindred to the great Scla- 
vonic family, speak of the distant Adriatic and 
its smiling plains, they rose like one man, and 
with a veice full of deep emotion, exclaimed— 
Zivio! Zivio !* 

| They were Croats,—Croats of the south of 
| Hungary, and a curious race of men. Held in 
|slavery for a thousand years and more, they had 


* Hurrah. 
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been less fortunate than even the smalicst of! brethren in fierce simplicity, ‘we are Romans.” 
European races—for never during that long se-| They were content to be Slaves. 
ries of centuries, and amidst all the overthrows| And Slavesthe Croats are, even the first born 
and changes of which their country has ever | of the Sclavonie race; for their traditions say 
been the theatre, had they found the hour or the ‘that when Rome’s Proconsuls made the yoke of 
place to recover their independence as a people. | the Eternal City unbearable, ancient Illyria (of 
And yet, in spite of Macedonia and Rome, their | which the Croatia of our day formed part) sent 
first but not successful enemies, in spite of the Bul- | three armies out under the command of three 
garians who imposed their own name upon a brothers. Tchech, Leck and Russ were their 
part of their native land, in spite of the 'Turks, | names and three great kingdoms they founded: 
who for centuries have occupied the larger por- | Bohemia, Poland and Russia. But the vast 
tion of their country—in spite even of the Magy- steppes of Illyria were a sad inheritance; they 
ar and the Austrian who reign over the rest, they were the gigantic high roads on which tribe 
had remained uncorrupted and undismayed amid after tribe, nation after nation, poured down 
all the vicissitudes of time. The cry of nation-|from the mysterious East upon the fertile lands 
ality had been heard far away in their vast step-|0f Middle Europe. They came by hundreds of 
pes and found an echo in their hearts, warmly thousands, they came by millions, and the poor 
attached to the memory of their forefathers and | Sclavonians bowed their head like the pliant reed 
full of ardent love of independence. They had | before the storm and rose again after it had passed. 
shaken off the yoke of the Magyar: a handful} Six times had they seen fierce and savage hordes 
of men, they had risen against millions of a proud | pass through their land towards the West, never 
and warlike race that had ruled them since time | t® return, when there came a still fiercer horde 
immemorial, and now they had come to claim|@"d a more savage tribe from the distant Ural 
the assistance of their brother Slaves. For Slaves|™ountains. ‘They were brothers of those Huns 
they had ever been, and Slaves they were yet | Who, under Attila, had filled Western Europe 
with heart and soul. But the Magyar hated | With horror and carnage—the last on the native 
them, for he was their eonqueror—and the Teu- soil of the Croat, but invincible warriors and a 
ton hates the Slave. powerful nation. Millions followed each other 
And with this hatred they had lived for a thou- | in vast armies during the whole of the ninth cen- 
sand years, conqueror and conquered in the same | tury, fearful enemies, striking terror into their 
land, yet ever separated by all the external signs | foes by their countless numbers and strange tac- 
which perpetuate the remembrance of the vic- | ties, until finally they found themselves lords of 
tory of one and the defeat of the other race: the soil and gave to their new conquest its Latin 
the Magyar, always on horseback, always in arms, ‘name Hungaria. But Magyar was the name by 
proudly displaying the insignia of command and | which they were then known to their brethren 
showing himself master of the soil; at his side | and Magyar they are still in their features, lan- 
the not less proud Croat, cultivating under the | S¥@ge and manners. Brave and intelligent, they 
rude dominion of foreign masters fields whose | hide under the calm and reflective physiognomy 
harvest would not be his, covered with miserable ;f an Oriental nation, a passionate heart and an 
sheepskins, chained to the glebe, with no tradi- | ¢thusiastic spirit. 
tions but slavery and no legal existence but in the Germany gave them civilization and the bless- 
words of his lord: plebs misera, gens contribuens | ings of the Christian faith,—their great king, St. 
aut potius nulla! Stephen, a constitution breathing liberty and 
But now the Croat’s ancient nationality was |€quality, and the race became a mighty and re- 
resuscitated ; a long forgotten people they reap- nowned nation. The whole of Illyria owned them 
peared on the stage and claimed their place | allegiance, and Hungary was already one of the 
among the nations of the earth and their vote in| POWeTs of the earth, when their king Mathias 
the affairs of Europe. entered Vienna and was crowned Emperor of 
With the modesty of true pride they spoke not | Germany. Still they retained their laws from 
of the days of ancient Rome when their fathers | the times of St. Stephen and preserved them no- 
owned all the rich lands from Drave to Danube, | bly through all the invasions of Tartars, the con- 
from the foot of the Alps to where now stands| quests of Turks and even the wars with great 
the city of Belgrad and where the mighty river Austria; for those institutions were based upon 
suddenly turns its course towards the East. They that only solid foundation of all legislation, na- 
disdained to quote their own historians who, car- tional genius, which it were well for the Euro- 
ried away by their pride and patriotism, count| pean nations of our day not so entirely to aban- 
the imperial Assyrian and the illustrious Trojan don for the sake of mere theoretical liberty or 
among the ancestors of their race ; they disdained | fantastic notions of nationality. 
even to say with the unlettered of their own! + About the year 1000. 
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Admirable as these laws and institutions were, | under Austrian rule! Bioody are the pages of 
they still bore from the beginning the germ of his history during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
their final destruction in them ; their leading prin- | centuries, for fearful is the struggle between the 
ciple being that the only means of governing the | proud freeman and the cunning oppressor. The 
strange diversity of subjugated populations by | accounts of their rebellion form the most lamen- 
the few and the strong, was the paramount! table history of any nation, and such were the 
strength of the royal power. This principle was | effects of their stubborn resistance and the licen- 
handed down as a government-tradition to all|tiousness and cruelty of the Imperial armies, 
the successors of St. Stephen. Besides, the | that at one time human flesh was publicly sold 
Magyars gave laws only for themselves, the con-| in the land of the noblest race of Europe! 
quering nation; they only were thus organized,| The skillful policy and the patient genius of 
remaining forever a victorious army in the land | the Austrian sovereigns were directed towards 
of those who have ever been nothing more than/a complete change of their constitution ; an ab- 
plebs contribuens. They were all of them no- | solute monarchy was to be established and the 
bles and warriors, owning the land by the right! language, the customs and the laws of the Mag- 
of their sword and holding it under the title of a | yar were gradually suppressed. Their pride 
military fief. Hence their barbarous latin term | was broken, and never was a race prouder of 
Insurrection for the military service that every| their tongue and more jealous of their liberty. 
Magyar is obliged to render for his fief, hence | Even the Magyar of our day shows it yet in 
also the Magyar word Hussar for the soldier,| every word, in every action. His tall, muscular 
whom every twenty had to send mounted into | stature is that of the man given from early child- 
the field. ‘hood to rude bodily exercise ; the fierce, piercing 

Thus they prospered and became more pow- look speaks of unyielding pride, and his costume, 
erful abroad and more tyrannical at home, ex- | the brilliant “ dolman” of the Hussar, richly em- 
torting from their weakened monarchs greater | broidered in gold and pearls and but partly cov- 
liberties and higher privileges—but always for ered by the “ Attila” tunie of black velvet, re- 
the Magyar alone; the Croat, the German, the | minds him constantly, in form and name, of his 
Roumain or Walachian remained still plebs nulla. | lofty descent. The noble Magyar—and every 
Their period of greatness and success was how- | Magyaris noble—never appears without his large 
ever rapidly drawing to an end. The Turk, | curved sabre, trailing on the ground, and whilst 
their fearful neighbor, had grown bolder and more elsewhere the Halls of Legislature are closed to 
and more dangerous, until the Crescent threat-| the armed man, the Magyar enters them boldly, 
ened once more to banish Christianity from Eu- ‘his left hand on his sword and his brethren say : 
rope. Army after army was poured into the | Hie had his arms and he has voted ; his vote then 
fertile valley of the Danube, and fortress after | was afree vote! The Magyar loves his language, 
fortress fell into the hands of the Infidel. And| anda beautiful, sonorous language it is, by its 
a strange king was the king of the Magyar, ‘natural loftiness and majesty of expression well 
whom Providence called upon to resist Soliman | fitted for a people of warriors and orators, and 
the Magnificent, the conqueror of Rhodus. Na-/| the very fact that it is an idiom separated from 
ture had marked him for a strange fate, for, born | all other known tongues in the world, a language 
before his time, he was a bearded youth in his |“ without a mother or sisters,” but adds to its 
fourteenth, and a gray headed man in his eigh-| peculiar charms. That the Magyar is often car- 
teenth year. Betrothed even before he was born | ried away by his national pride, and in solemn 
and crowned when two years old, he ascended | earnest assures us that his Lords are more noble 
the throne at ten, was married at fifteen and died | than all the kings of the earth, that some of them 
at twenty. What a master for the proudest no- | trace their descent through Attila up to Noah, or 
bility of Europe! What an adversary for the | that St. Stephen is the first saint in Heaven, and 
first general of his age! Three hundred thous-| that the Revelation was given to the world in 
and ‘Turks invaded the land of the Magyar, and | the language spoken in Heaven, in Magyar, is a 
at the fearful battle of Mohacz fell forever the | failing also of other nations of Europe and may 
national life and independence of Hungary; a| well be pardoned in a people sighing under a 
part of the beautiful country was made a Turk- | foreign yoke and delighting in dreams of former 
ish province, the remainder passed under the do-| greatness. 
minion of Austria, and Hungary, after a race of | For dreams were all the Austrian left him from 
unparalleled brilliancy and after a most heroic | the times of the chivalrous Ferdinand, whom he 
and romantic resistance takes foreign masters) called in to his aid and made his king, to save 
and is buried in the history and the monarchy of} him from the Infidels, to the days of fallen Met- 
Austria. ternich. Not that there was a tyrannical dispo- 
A sad fate has been the fate of the Magyar' sition in the monarchs of Austria, or a national 
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hatred against the Magyar, but the Habsburgs 
had ever turned their eyes only to the Occident, 
and their ambition had always been to retain for 
Austria her rank as a Western power. All in- 
terests and exigencies, not subservient to this 
their great aim, were set aside and overcome. 
Thus the immense Empire gradually crystalli- 
zed around the small hereditary provinces in 
Germany; Italian, Bohemian, and Slave were 
equally sacrificed to these German tendencies, 
and the whole policy of Austria reduced itself 
to her resistance of all development of constitu- 
tional rights at home and the claims of nation- 
ality abroad. 

Prompted by such motives, she deprived the 
Magyars, one by one, of their high privileges, re- 
gardless of all the solemn promises made by every 
Emperor before his eleetion as king of Hungary 
and in spite of the humble prayers and urgent re- 
monstrances of the oppressed race. A German 
Governor took the place of their self-chosen 
Palatin, military and civil offices were given to 
strangers, foreign troops were sent into their 
land and quartered on nobleman and priest, and 
even their faith, that of Calvin, was not spared 
by their catholic masters. 

And still the Magyars, fretting and sighing un- 
der the hard yoke, were a noble and a loyal 
race ; for when the great Frederick drove Maria 
Theresa from all her hereditary states, Hungary 





became the asylum of the fugitive Empress, who, 
the royal infant in her arms, appeared in the | 
midst of the assembled nobles to implore their | 
assistance for their king. And they drew their| 
swords and crowding round their august guest) 
they cried: Moriamur pro rege nostro! Their | 
devotion and their bravery saved the Austrian | 
monarchy and they were told that the slave who | 
had saved his master’s life was free ! | 

But soon both their loyalty and their services | 
were forgotten, when Joseph II. sacrificed all | 
that was left of freedom and independence in the | 
land of the Magyar to his fanciful plans of mak- | 
ing Austria one great homogeneous monarchy. | 
The kingdom was treated like a conquered pro- 
vince, royal commissaries exercised unlimited 
powers, the last privileges were taken from cities 
and communities and a simple imperial edict 
abolished with one stroke all the rights and im-| 
munities of the Magyar nobles ! 


The adminis- | 
tration of justice was reorganized after German 
models, the Magyar language was prohibited 
and the German imposed as the tongue of him 


abolishing all his reforms in Hungary. He signed 
it, strangely enough, in Magyar, the very language 
he had proscribed, but the decree, far from be- 
ing an avowal of his wrongs, was merely an act 
of extreme weakness. 

Soon after this fatal acknowledgment of his 
error, which only increased the discontent pre- 
vailing in Hungary, the French revolution broke 
out and its disastrous consequences threatened 
once more the very existence of the House of 
Austria; and once more did the Magyars show 
their loyalty and gallantry; they granted willing- 
ly and joyfully horses, money and men, all that 
was asked, begging in return only that their chil- 
dren might be allowed to fight under their own 
officers. Nobly, most nobly, did the brave Hus- 
sars fight and again the Magyar helped to save 
the Austrian Empire. But not Republics alone 
are ungrateful. Never was country worse re- 
warded than Hungary, for all the sacrifices 
she had made for the cause of Europe and of 


Austria. The moment her treasures and ar- 


mies were no longer needed, her services were 


forgotten and only her former resistance re- 
membered. Again were Imperial Commissa- 
ries sent to govern the kingdom, again was the 
Magyar language proscribed, their national Diet 
abolished and their most sacred rights disregard- 
ed. How their proud, independent spirit could 
so long brook such injustice and tyranny would 
be almost inexplicable but for the skill, firmness 
and conciliatory spirit of the Viceroy or Palatin 
Joseph, one of the Austrian Archdukes, and the 
immense superiority of Austria as one of the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

But the patience of the Magyars was at last 
exhausted; their national pride, so long sup- 
pressed, at last awoke and after aspiring for cen- 
turies with a noble ambition to the liberty they 
had enjoyed in days long gone by, they broke 
the chains with which force and cunning, unsur- 
passed in modern times, had so long fettered 
them. They now showed that they had not in 
vain obtained the name of the Englishmen of 
the East. ‘Their Magnates, members of the 
higher nobility and rarely seen without their reti- 
nue of several hundred men, or maintaining, like 
the Esterhazy, whole regiments at their own ex- 
pense, formed an Upper Chamber, closely re- 
sembling the House of Lords, whilst their Elee- 
tive Chamber was in every respect a faithful copy 
of the Lower House of England. Nor was the 


‘division of the kingdom into counties wanting, 
‘with their system of representation and indepen- 
| dent administration ; they had their clubs under 
the name of casinos, the large balconies of their 
they could rise to avenge their grievously offen- massive houses were their hustings and public 
ded race, Joseph, unhappy, sick and doubting | banquets gave ample opportunity for political 
himself, signed, with trembling hand, a decree! oratory. Their Magnates followed the example 


who thus conquered Hungary in times of undis- 
turbed peace. The Magyars trembled with in- 
dignation at such unmerited insult, but before 
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of their English brethren even in the pride ease The latin “ aeeistth was abolished, and with 
took in placing themselves at the head of every | the deliverance from the German yoke, the “* Mag- 
political movement, pretending to be or being re- yar Orszag”’ 
ally ready to sacrifice their own privileges when- | 
ever the good of the Commonwealth should re- | 
quire it; and the younger sons would serve as ‘once more its place among the kingdoms of Eu- 
secretaries in the Diet, or during vacations, can-|rope. At the head of the movement, and now 


vass the country and thus enter the Lower |the soul and the director of the new government, 
House. 








(the kingdom of the Magyar), ap- 
| parently reduced to decrepitude, rose young and 
‘strong, inspired by ardent love of liberty, to take 


was a man who, like his race, had even in servi- 

When therefore the opportunity came, they | tude cherished lofty aspirations, and in silence 
were not found unprepared and wanting, as their prepared himself for the great work carved out 
German brethren, in political education, whilst | for him by History. Not more than twelve years 
the resuscitation of their national feelings raised | ago Kossuth was a poor attorney in the employ- 
their patriotism to the height of almost sacred ment of several deputies, when some magnates 
enthusiasm. Their scholars had studied the his- | of the liberal party discovered his superior talents 
tory of their race and taught it in lecture-room | and untiring activity. At their instigation he un- 
and public square, to the surprise and admira- | dertook to publish a journal, containing reports of 
tion of their fellow-citizens; eloquent patriots | ‘the Sessions of their Diet, which, to avoid the 
had inspired the people with the glorious deeds | severe laws against the printing of such docu- 
of their ancestors and the consciousness of their | ments, were lithographed and thus sent to every 





own rights and the name of Magyar had become 
once more an honor among them. 

These were the days when the wave of revo- | 
lutions, passing over the continent, reached Vi- | 
enna and roused it from its apparently happy | 
slumbers. But to the surprise of all Europe, it 
was here that the most fearful explosions follow- | 
ed each other in most rapid succession. One day | 
saw the work of centuries fall to pieces and the 
father of European politics, Prince Metternich, | 
a fugitive and an exile. Another day and the 
liberal cabinet of Ficquelmont fell with equal 
rapidity and disgrace; a third revolution drove | 
the weak Emperor himself out of “his belov-| 


‘county in the kingdom. The bold and daring 
enterprise met with unexpected success, but the 
Austrian government, justly afraid of its influ- 
ence on a nation like the Magyar, found means 
to have the journalconfiscated. Nothing daunted, 
Kossuth continued it by employing a number of 
\copyists and sending it out in written copies! 

After the adjournment of the National Diet he 

| trav elled through the country to see with his own 

‘eyes and teach with his own lips; but he was 

|soon arrested for one of his public speeches, kept 
in prison for nearly three years without ever being 
brought before a judge and almost accidentally 

Having thus be- 








| liberated by a general amnesty. 
ed city.” <A Diet, elected by universal suffrage, | come a martyr of the popular e 
as a constituent body, took the affairs of the) found himself in the Lower House and at the 
country in their hands and soon after, following | ‘head of the opposition. - Thus qualified by a 
the example of the Parliament of St. Paul, en-|slow and gradual, but thorough political educa- 
acted executive measures. | tion, he rose with his country and when Hungary, 

The revolution of Vienna was, however, the | in March, threw off the yoke of the German, 
first of those movements which were not so much | Kossuth, by the will of the people, seized the 
undertaken for the sake of political reforms, but|supreme power and displayed an energy and 
manifested the characteristic of the revolutions | wisdom, fully equal to the emergency and his 
of 1848, by demanding political emancipation | lofty position. His eloquence, by friend and foe 
only for the sake of the final independence of | | spoken of with admiration, and his ardent, un- 
the different nationalities. Magyar-students, it ‘suspected patriotism won him the hearts of his 
is said, had been the leaders of this revolution, |countrymen, and, by birth, education and charac- 
and at the first news of their success, the second | ter, the true representative of the Magyar race, 
Chamber of Hungary, with the concurrence of|he soon rose to such power that, to apply the 
the Upper House, sent an address to the Empe- | fatal test of our day, he could issue two hundred 
ror, demanding a Magyar-Cabinet, responsible | ‘millions of florins in paper money and see the 
to their own Diet, a national guard and universal | | Diet, unasked, impose eapital punishment on all 
representation, without distinction of rank or 
property. One thousand Magyar noblemen in 
their brilliant national costume ascended the Dan- 
ube and presented this petition to the Emperor. 
It was granted, for at that moment there was on 
the whole continent no government that could 
have refused. 


cause he soon 


who would obey wail Emperor's decree and refuse 
to take these notes 

But, strange fate! hardly had Hungary freed 
herself from Austria and begun to prepare for 
‘the struggle with that power, when an enemy 
arose within her own limits, small in number, 


weak in appearance, and strong only in the same 
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feeling that nerved the Magyar, in ardent patriot- 
ism. The ery of nationality had found an echo 
even in the farthest parts of Europe, and pene- 
trated to the most remote branches of the Scla- 
vonic family. And when Hungary was Hungary 
no longer, but once more the Land of the Mag- 
yar, there rose the children of the soil and asked : 
What have we in common with the Hun? add- 
ing in their barbarous Latin, nolumus magyari- 
sari! Should the Magyar be allowed to appro- 
priate to himself the harvest he had sown with 
the aid of other nations, and which all had la- 
bored to ripen? Should he, without drawing his 
sword, be allowed to claim alone the fruits of 
long peace, as if the Croat had not fought by his 
side with equal bravery against the Mongol, the 
Tartar and the Turk? They pleaded, not without 
justice, that they had never been serfs of the Mag- 

yar but an “annexed” kingdom with their own 
Diet and independent administration and bearing 
to Hungary the same relation that Hungary bore 
to Austria, that of regnum in regno. We have 
always, they said, complained of the tyranny of 
our stronger brother, the Magyar, even when we 
yet obeyed a common master, but what will be- 
come of us when, deprived of the protection of 


times of Rome, Europe has known none more 
powerful aud more gigantic. 

In June the struggle began and war was de- 
clared between Magyar and Slave. The last at- 
tempt on the part of Austria to conciliate those 
whom she was then still disposed to call her sub- 
jects failed ; the proud Magyar refused to yield in 
anything to the demands of the Sclavonians, and 
the Croats, following the example of the races 
around them, were determined to recover their 
nationality or to die in the attempt. When the 
crisis really came the courtiers and politicians of 
Vienna were not slow in seeing the advantage 
they might derive from it for their own cause. 
It was then that they first gave up the West and 
turned their eyes to the East, to the Sclavonic 
race; applying the old maxim of divide et im- 
pera they declared the Magyars “rebellious re- 
| publicans” and sanctioned the attempt of the 
| Croats the more readily as they found at their 
‘head a loyal subject and a highly distinguished 
officer of the army. Baron Joseph de Jellachich, 
a Slave by birth, had manifested from early youth 
a warm sympathy for the interests of his op- 
pressed brethren, and when his signal services in 
Italy were to be rewarded he claimed as his only 











our father, we shall be left to his unrestrained | favor a place among his fellow Croats. ‘This was 
rule? Let the Magyar resuscitate his own race, | granted and he lived for years as one of the Colo- 
reassume his language and enjoy once more his| nels commanding on the armed frontier (against 
national independence, but let him not deprive us | Turkey) in their midst, honored and loved as a 
of the same rights he is so eagerly claiming for | father. It is here that by his paternal care, his 
himself ! | rational endeavors to enlighten his race and im- 
It is certainly strange that the Magyar, then’ prove their condition, and by his personal kind- 
whom there is none more anxious for liberty and | ness, he gained that popularity which afterwards 
proud of independence, should attempt to impose | made him in all but name the sovereign of a 
the same yoke on the Croat which he bore so| great people. He spoke to them in their own 
impatiently, and while he resists to his utmost. language, the forbidden Illyrian, for, said he, * itis 
the attempts of Austria to recover her rebellious: the tongue my mother spoke and I am proud of 
province, speak of Croatia as try ing under favor | being able to speak it and to speak it to you!” 
of the general revolutionary crisis to rise with| He lived with them and fought with them; stand- 
impunity against the Hungarian Monarchy! The ing alone in the world, they were his only friends 
Magyars—for Hungarians there are no longer— and his children. 
have but one excuse: they pretend that Croatia; And when they rose to shake off the yoke of 
dreams of the famous Panslavism and is anxious Magyar laws and Magyar language, they held a 
to aid in establishing the gigantic Slave Empire’ ‘great Diet in their city of Agram, and, appealing 
to which we have referred. Proud of having, to all the members of their large and powerful 
once saved European Christianity from the Mos-| family, they declared themselves, after a thousand 
lems they now are prouder still of what they be- | years’ oppression, once more a free and indepen- 
lieve their lofty and providential destination: to dentnation. Their poet, Gaj, had prepared their 
be a bulwark against the encroaching influence ; minds by his erudite works on their language and 
of Panslavism. They delight in the thought that history, and this race of shepherds and slaves 
Russia will march her forty millions of Slaves! who but ten years before were without schools 
against them, for their gallantry is one that is| and written laws, now, as by magic, and under 
flattered by the power of their enemy, and, firmly the inspiration of highly-wrought patriotism, pro- 
believing that the triumph of Magyarism would be duced philologists, scholars, poets and publicists, 
the triumph of reason, intelligence aud liberty, they | and an irresistible enthusiasm filled the minds of 
hesitate not to oppose themselves, a race of a few all with visions of the future greatness of a noble 
millions and without any affinity to other nations race. Not disdaining to learn even from their 
of the earth, to an Empire than which, since the! enemies they followed the example of the haugh- 
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ty Magyar in every measure calculated to raise | 


and strengthen this feeling, and perhaps more 
fortunate even than their foes they elected Jella- 
chich their Ban and Sovereign. It was in the 
large palace of the Congregation, as their Par- 
liament is called, that their wise elders and the 
Greek and Catholic bishops, in their gorgeous 
robes, were seated on one of three oblong tables, 
raised on a low platform, whilst the other two 
were occupied by the members at large, surround- 
ed by a graceful balustrade, below which stood 
the literati or young men who had passed the 


necessary examinations, all admitted to witness 


the meeting, but to vote only when of noble 
birth. Their picturesque costume was much 
enhanced by the richly ornamented arms with 
which every member was amply provided, and 
their whole bearing presented a strange but at- 
tractive mixture of the Orient and the West. 
Long were their debates and stormy, and many 
an eye flashed with anger and spoke of future 
bloodshed ; many a sword was half-drawn, and 
the storm under which the impassionate Assem- 
bly moved to and fro, seemed about to break out 
with perfect fury, when one of the white-haired 
bishops rose and with a low, trembling voice 
spoke a few words in Illyrian, of which the for- 
eigner would have understood but the last, the 
name of Jellachich. Zivio! Zivio! was heard 
from old and young, from priest and nobleman, 
and shouts interminable rent the air, and from the 
midst of the Peers there rose a man of small, 
slender stature, and his clear commanding eye, 
in calm, firm steadiness, wandered from face to 
face. An instant, all were quiet as if awed by 
his glance, but then broke forth such bursts of 
applause and enthusiasm, as only the Orient 
knows to conjure up. He moved not; not a 
feature changed. It was not pride—much less 
indifference : he felt the ovation and when he 
began to speak, his voice was thick as with deep 
emotion. Few were his words and mild his 
speech, but it was the gentle evening-breeze that 


fans the flames till they rise to the very heavens. | 


That day Jellachich was elected Ban of Croa- 
tia, and representatives came from distant re- 
gions—from Serbia, Illyria, and even from the 
northern Sclavonie provinces, and hailed their 
great chief. Bishops of the two great churches 


officiated, with all the pomp of the East, at his | 
solemn installation, and from Vienna eame the 


news that the Ban had been appointed the Em- 
peror’s Lieutenant for Hungary! Thus he who 
but a year before had been a poor Colonel in a 
far-off province, found himself suddenly sover- 
eign of an independent kingdom and command- 
er-in-chief of all the Austrian troops and for- 
tresses in Hungary. He hesitated not to declare 
himself openly in favor of the Emperor’s eause, 


a faithful subject of the House of Habsburg and 
an enemy of all the enemies of Austria, but above 
all, of the revolutionary Magyars. What he de- 
manded was a One United Austria, giving equal 
rights to all nationalities which form part of the 
great monarchy. ‘The different races were to be 
represented in a common Parliament at Vienna, 
where, of course, the Sclavonie races would, 
owing to their numerical strength, have an over- 
whelming majority. In fact, therefore, Austria 
would cease to be German, and by a constitu- 
tional majority become Sclavonie. 

This the Ban calls the good cause of Austria, 
and with this war-cry a powerful army left Croa- 
tia, crossed the Drave, and unfolding the impe- 
rial banner, summoned the Magyar fortress Es- 
segg to surrender to those who came “ under the 
;venerated authority of the Emperor, their fa- 
ther.” Thus opened the war between Magyar 
and Croat and Magyar and Austrian, a fearful 
civil war, with all the horrors to be expected 
from the hatred of races, the fury of serfs but 
recently franchised, from political and religious 
fanaticism, and the ferocity of semi-barbarous 
populations. 

The Magyars seem to be fully aware of their 
dangerous position; suspected by Germany, hated 
by the Slaves, isolated among the nations of the 
earth, they were left alone, as they say, to resist 
this conspiracy of monarchs and races against 


them. In Vienna they were ungratefully de- 


nounced as an undisciplined and rebellious na- 
tion; in the North armed bands of Slaves from 
Bohemia and Moravia tried to join their South- 
‘ern brethren in Croatia where Jellachich had al- 
ready attacked them with a powerful army, and 
inthe East Russia threatened with her two hun- 
dred thousand men in arms, ready to crush every 
movement in favor of republicanism. If Heaven 
itself surveys with pleasure a brave heart strug- 
gling with the storms of fate, what a glorious 
sight must not a nation be, struggling for the sa- 
cred cause of liberty against nearly all Europe! 

When the news of Jellachich’s invasion reach- 
‘ed Pesth, Kossuth caused himself to be carried, 
sick and suffering, to the Diet ; supported by two 
‘men, pale and exhausted, he made, as he then 
‘thought, his last appeal to the Assembly.— 
‘He spoke words of fire, now appealing to the 
sacred memory of their ancient forefathers, now 
showing how their cause was the cause of lib- 
erty for all Europe ; he electrified the Assembly, 
‘and raised the energetic patriotism of the exci- 
table Magyar te a fanaticism that centuries will 
‘not be able to allay again. The scene was one 
‘of unsurpassed grandeur, such as the annals of 
history have but rarely to record. Borne on the 
shoulders of some of his friends, he then went 
to the fortifications, where the Deputies them- 
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selves, spade in hand, repaired the walls of the 
city, or broke up the pavement to raise barri- 
cades, while the women on the flat roofs of their 
houses heated pitch and oil to receive the inva- 
ding enemy. The Parliament in the meantime 
declared itself permanent ; a Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety was appointed; Kossuth was chosen 
Imperator with unlimited power, and every man 
able to bear arms, was ordered forthwith to join 
the army which thus included the regular hussar, 
the national guard, and the peasant with his na- 
tional weapon, the scythe. 

It is sad that this bright page in the history of 
so noble a race, should have been stained witha 
deed that no excitement and no passion can ex- 
cuse. Like General Bréain Paris, Prince Lich- 
nowsky in Frankfurth, and Count Latour in Vi- 
enna, was it in Pesth also an old tried soldier 
who fell ingloriously in an inglorious cause. 

The Emperor, relying on the rapid march of 
the Ban of Croatia and the apparent hesitation 
of the Magyars entirely to throw off their allegi- 
ance to Austria, sent Count Lamberg as Com- 
missioner to make a last attempt at reconcilia- 
tion. For this purpose, the venerable old Gen- 
eral left Pesth to cross the Danube, when, on the 


terranean, and well consider that there is wait- 
ing for their downfall a powerful and uncorrupted 
race, forming one tenth part of all mankind and 
united by the sacred tie of common blood and the 
strong bond of one common language—a race, 
warlike and victorious, represented even now in 
the armies of Europe by their only successful 
Generals—Radetzky, Windischgraetz and Jella- 
chich ! 





In attempting to present here a few glimpses 
at Europe in 1848, we have been led to choose 
the distant and unknown Slave nation as the first 
‘of our series, because we believe this movement 
‘to be the only one likely to have permanent ef- 
fects on the state of things in Europe. Not that 
|the revolutions which have disturbed more or less 
the peace of almost every nation will remain 
without their momentous consequences. The 
providence of God does not ordain such fearful 
commotions without a wise pnrpose, although 
centuries may pass before it becomes manifest 
to our short-sighted minds. Even were there no 
other benefit to be derived from such a crisis, it 
must have enlarged and strengthened those coun- 








bridge, an infuriated mob recognized his brilliant | tries by elevating all the members of the same 
uniform in an humble hackney-coach, dragged | state to the consciousness of their dignity as citi- 
him out and butchered him in a manner which |zens, and by exciting in all men of the same 
of itself disgraced the whole nation. Soon ‘blood a warmer love of their common race and 
after, a Count Zichy, a Magyar-magnate and ‘country. But we apprehend that the wishes of 
cousin to the Princess Metternich, was detected | those who, from a pure, but abstract love of free- 





in carrying on a secret correspondence with the 
Croats and after a summary trial, hung as a trai- 
tor. 

There was great and well-founded indignation 
at Vienna. Jellachich was ordered immediately 
to dissolve the Magyar Diet, and to reduce the 
country by fire and sword to obedience ; but ere 
he could march to execute this order, the last 
revolution broke out in Vienna, and he hastened 
thither to aid his Emperor’s cause, while the 
Magyars collected an army to assist the Repub- 
lican party. 

Vienna is fallen, and for the moment the cause 
of the Slave is triumphant. At the side of West- 
ern Europe we see an Eastern Europe rise, here- 
tofore hardly known but as the formidable phan- 
tom of Panslavism, rarely as a friendly power. 
Millions of Slaves, not Russians, but almost all 
opposed to them and mostly differing with them 
in religion, are rising, coalescing and forming in- 
stitutions which shall reconcile and combine the 
cultus of ancient laws and traditions of the coun- 
try with the demands of modern civilization. 
Let the old races of the Continent beware! Let 
them remember Rome and the Barbarians! Let 
them examine the questions now agitated on the 
banks of the Danube and the shores of the Medi- 
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dom, hoped for the establishment of republics in 
Europe, will be doomed to disappointment. We 
have happened of late to meet more than one of 
those in whose hands had been the government of 
European countries for long years ; and from pru- 
dent Guizot, whom no fault of his own, but solely 
the selfish policy and reluctant half-confidence of 
Louis Philippe, caused to fall, to the newly risen 
Kossuth with his ardent enthusiasm for liberty, 
not one but was convinced that the establishment 
of republics at present, could not be hoped for 
and should not be desired, that France would soon 
return to monarchy, that Germany would never 
attempt a republic while Poland remained quies- 
cent, and that Italy would but slightly change her 
political institutions by forming a federal union. 

If however, the movement in favor of repub- 
licanism be comparatively fruitless and produce 
but few radical changes in the political aspect of 
Europe, it is far otherwise with the question of 
nationality. Austria has de facto become a Scla- 
vonic Empire; the Emperor has determined to 
reside hereafter in Prague among his three mil- 
lions of Tchech-subjects, and a union of these 
Slaves with their brethren in Hungary, Serbia, 
Moldavia and. Wallachia is already preparing. 
This change will, we fear, seriously affect the 
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principle of political balance in the Old World : 
a door has been opened in the very centre | 
of Europe for the admission of a new race, | 
giving it access to the Adriatic and thence | 
to the Mediterranean, and the interests of | 
the Western half of the Continent will hence- | 
forth be more directly exposed to the influ- 
ence of a power tremendous in itself, and by its 
close alliance with one of the most numerous 
races of the world, silent and mysterious in its 
ambition, but successful in whatever it has at- 
tempted. 





THE LAST ADIEU, 


“ There is a touching part of the Greek-funeral service, 
in which relatives and friends are invited to embrace the | 
deceased (whose face is uncovered) and so bid their final 
adieu.” 


“She died ; yet Death could scarcely chill 
Her smiling beauties."—Mrs. We.LBy. 


The summer sky is calm and bright, 
The Earth looks gay with flowers— 
The birds are glancing in the light, 
Or warbling in their bowers— 
But oh! my heart is dark and chill, 
I would this fevered pulse were still. 


The Heaven, that bends so calm above, 
As if God’s smile were there, 
Is like thy brow, departed love !— 
And scarce more pure and fair— 
* Dust unto dust”—but not while grace, 
So angel-like illumes thy face. 


How still thy raven tresses lie! 
How paled thy cheek’s rich bloom! 
How dimmed the lustre of thine eye !— 
And yet no trace of gloom, 
No trace, no trace is o’er them cast, 
For Grief is dead: and Death is past. 


Aye! Death is past; but can the power, 
So dread a change that wrought 

On those pale features in an hour, 
Change the soul's love—or thought? 

Do beings in the untrodden sphere, 

Dream of the days they lingered here ? 


A sunbeam, through the o’erhanging trees, 
Breaks radiant on thy brow, 

Where the dark locks a perfumed breeze, 
Is stirring gently now— 

Was it a smile thy spirit sent, 

From the fair, bending firmament ? 


A moment! and I fondly deemed 
So life-like was the ray, 

That over eye, lip, ringlet beamed,— 
All had not passed away 

Of the ethereal, magic flame 

That warmed so late thy heart and frame 











But my sweet vision, like a bird, 
With that brief lustre fled, 

And not Love’s most endearing word, 
Can waken more—the dead— 

’Tis hard the beautiful to lay, 

Oh! Earth! on thy cold couch of clay— 


Still a strange something tells my heart— 
Thy presence haunts me yet— 
That kindred-natures cannot part, 
Nor kindred souls forget— 
Death’s tyrant—power is more than vain, 
Belovéd! we shall meet again. 


P, H. H. 





NATIONAL BALLADS. 


There is, perhaps, no similitude more trite and 
familiar,—certainly there is none more striking 
and true, than that which likens the origin and 
progress of nations to the growth and develop- 
ment of children. As a mere figure of speech, 
to illustrate the periods of increase and decay, it 
is undoubtedly just and appropriate : but this re- 
semblance, which may be traced as well in the 
ruined tower, or the tottering oak, is not the 
most interesting analogy, suggested by such 
phrases, as the infancy, the maturity, and the old 
age of nations. 

Let a country, fit for the habitation of man, be 
possessed by a people partly civilized. Let them 
lay the foundations of a state, and go on, through 
a succession of ages, to build up, to strengthen, 
and to extend their dominion: let them reach the 
culminating point of greatness, and fall into that 
decline which full surely awaits every work of 
human hands: and there will be found not only 
in the power and resources of the nation, at these 
different epochs, but in the temper and character 
of the people, in their thoughts and feelings, their 
passions and pursuits, a remarkable coincidence 
with those of the corresponding divisions of hu- 
man life. 

These remarks, it is obvious, will not apply to 
the history of colonies from a highly civilized 
parent stock. When emigrants leave the soil of 
their ancestors, to plant in other climes the seeds 
of future nations, they carry with them the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the past—the dis- 





coveries of science, the treasures of art, the 
fruits of thought and study—bequeathed to them 
by their predecessors. They begin their sepa- 
rate existence, at that stage of cultivation, which 
the mother country had already attained : nor can 
we expect to discover, in their subsequent pro- 
gress, the characteristics which belong to an ear- 


lier civilization. For these we must look back 
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to the rude annals of the race from which they 
sprung. 

The child is acreature of impulse and feeling. 
His dormant reason can only be awakened, stim- 
ulated, guided and supported, by means of his 
affections. But his very instincts, for the most 
part, prompt him to what is good. It is true, 
that pride and selfishness are soon at work within 
him. It is true, that the excess, even of com- 
mendable feelings, will sometimes hurry him be- 
yond the limits that divide every virtue from its 
corresponding vice. But, nevertheless, the main- 
springs of the youthful heart, with rare and lam- 
entable exceptions, are truth, justice and gene- 
rosity. It loves the beautiful, reveres the pure, 
admires the daring, is awed by the sublime, 
weeps over the pathetic, abhors the cruel, burns 
with indignation at oppression and wrong, and 
swells with a noble sympathy at the triumph of 
the innocent and the downfall of the guilty. Let 
him who doubts the fidelity of this sketch, recall 
his childish emotions, when he listened at the 
nurse’s knee, to the sad story of the Children in 
the Wood, the valiant knight-errantry of Jack 
the Giant-Killer, and the terrible vengeance 
which overtook the bloody Blue Beard upon the 
battlements of his own castle. Let him do this: 
and, if his pulse beat as quickly now as it did in 
those early days, at the tale of rescued innocence 
and punished crime, he may rejoice that he has 
not been sorrowfully taught 


“To know he’s farther off from Heaven, 
Than when he was a bey.” 


But, alas! few can boast such freshness of 
soul. The rough experience of the world, the 
busy cares of interest and ambition, the colli- 
sions and struggles, which task the intellect and 
rouse the energies of manhood, seldom fail to 
deaden our sensibilities and to develop, in ex- 
cess, all our selfish tendencies. The love of 
pleasure, the thirst for gold and the lust of power, 
absorb the finer feelings of our nature. Atevery 
turn we inquire—‘cui bono ?’’—what doth it 
profit me? Our motives of action are contracted 
into a narrow calculation of worldly ease or ad- 
vantage. Here and there we do, indeed, find 
men, in whom the love of excellence still abides— 
who have replaced the ardor of youth with the 
surer strength of moral principle and religious 
faith. And, perhaps, few are not sometimes, 
nay often, moved to shake off their earth-fast 
fetters, and strike one generous blow for the wel- 
fare of their kind. But the short-lived impulse 
soon dies: the conviction of duty fades away 
from the mind: and we are plunged again into 
the tumult and strife of our daily existence. 

Thus we push on and painfully win our way 
to the confines of age. The prime of life is 





passed. Its projects, conflicts, defeats, victo- 
ries—all are at an end. We begin to descend 
the hill, and look doubtfully at the dark shadows 
which surround its base. We remember, with 
sad tenderness, the valley where we sported at 
morning; its sunshine and flowers, the joyous 
song of birds and the lovely radiance, which 
clothed even the homeliest objects in the hues of 
Heaven. We review, with a strange mixture of 
pride and self-reproach, all that we suffered and 
achieved, in the ascent of the mountain beneath 
the glare of the mid-day sun: the perils encoun- 
tered, the obstacles surmounted, the wild joy of 
the struggle, the intoxication of success. Before 
us is no pleasing prospect. Each step that we 
take, still weaker than the last, brings us nearer 
to that “cold obstruction,” towards which we 
are hastening. And we cling, with vain repi- 
nings, to recollections of the brilliant sunrise, 
and the glorious noon-tide of life’s short day. 

Is there not a close parallel between this our 
mortal career, and that which may be called the 
moral life of nations? Do not the changes in 
the temper and spirit of a people correspond with 
those we have been describing? Where, except 
in the first ages of a rising state, shall we look 
for simplicity of manners! for the strong tie of 
citizenship ? for that frank hospitality, which de- 
signated, by the same word, the stranger and the 
guest? Where else do we find such examples of 
lofty patriotism, of generous self-devotion, of ro- 
mantic courage and of high-souled clemency! 
To borrow a happy thought from one, who utters 
many of them, it is “far away in the early pe- 
riod of time, where the uncertain hues of poe- 
try blend with the serener light of history,” that 
we are to seek for those heroic hearts who loved 
to hear and to emulate the noble deeds of others. 
Such were the men who delighted in the majes- 
tic song of Homer, or the impassioned strains of 
the Celtic bards; such the men who left, as 
themes for future poets, the Pass of Thermopyle 
and the Field of Bannockburn. 

“Time rolls his ceaseless course.”” He bears 
away, on his resistless current, the landmarks of 
early civilization. An age of iron is to succeed. 
The sacred love of independence is supplanted 
by the unhallowed passion for foreign conquest. 
The minds that labored, and the hearts that bled 
for freedom and the right now exert their pow- 
ers, at the bidding of unjust and unscrupulous 
ambition. The infant state, that but lately strug- 
gled to defend itself, has grown up into a mighty 
empire, upon the ruins of its weaker neighbors, 
the arts of peace, too, blessed as is their general 
influence, foster the greedy spirit of the time. 
“ The land is full of harvests and green meads”— 
the cities teem with busy manufactures: the seas 
swarm with white-winged messengers of trade: 
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and the whole force of the people, physical and 
intellectual, is chained to the service of private 
gain, or public aggrandizement. ‘The romantic 
feeling of other days is every where extinct: un- 
less it survive in some mountain solitude, undis- 
turbed as yet by the harsh clank of machinery, 
or the grovelling thunder of the rail-way. 

At last comes the season of decay. The vices 
of excessive wealth and refinement have shot up 
in rank exuberance, and matured their deadly 
fruits. Luxury, sloth and licentiousness over- 
spread the soil and choke the seeds of every gen- 
erous emotion, every manly virtue. The hand 
of death presses heavily upon the body politic. 
Gone is the elastic activity of youth—the nervous 
vigor of manhood. Vainly does the palsied do- 
tard recount now with exulting chuckle, and 
anon with tears, the proud achievements of by- 
gone days. These can avail nothing to stay the 
relentless decree of Fate. The haughty empire 
of the Assyrians and the colossal strength of 
Rome,—their glories tarnished, their triumphs 
forgotten—lie prostrate in the dust, whence they 
arose. 

We are now in the full maturity of life as a 
nation. Infancy, such as we have endeavored 
to portray, our country has never known. ‘The 
founders of the American States were men born 
and reared in a highly civilized era, and were 
themselves in no way behind the intelligence and 
knowledge of their age. But it may not be un- 
interesting nor wholly unprofitable to recur to 
that distant time in which our own origin is to be 
discerned, mingled with the beginnings of the 
various European nations, whose blood courses 
in the veins of Anglo Saxon and Anglo Ameri- 
ean. It may be worth while to look back upon 
the thoughts and deeds of men who trod the 
earth before us, and who left their impress upon 
their own, perhaps upon succeeding generations : 
to glance at the records, rude and imperfect 
thouhg they may be, of the mighty and prolific Past. 

Among those records we shall find naught more 
deserving of attention than the ancient ballads; not 
unfrequently, indeed, they are the only sources of 
history and tradition. To us they are valuable 
as exponents of the character of the times which 
produced them: but, in those times, their office 
was more important—for they wielded no small 
influence over the manners and sentiments of the 
people who listened to them. The pithy saying 
of Fletcher of Saltoun*—* that if he could but 


* This is sometimes rendered “ give me the making of a 
nation’s ballads and I care not who makes its laws.” It is 
attributed now to one celebrated man and now to another. 
Very recently, a contributor to the Edinburg Review (* divil 
a less,” Mr. Lever would say) ascribed the maxim to Car- 
dinal Mazarin! But we make our stand resolutely on 
Flewcher of Saltoun. 


make the ballads of a nation he would care lit- 
tle who made the religion of it”—has passed long 
since into a proverb. And equally familiar to 
every body is the remark of a pamphleteer of 
that day, that the famous “ Lilliburlero” sung 
King James II. out of three kingdoms. The 
very triteness of these quotations proves their 
universal reception as political truths, and justi- 
fies the high estimate which has been placed 
upon the rude lyrics of a former day. Let us 
then devote an hour to the consideration of that 
poetry which had so large a share in forming 
and reflecting the features of contemporary his- 
tory—to the labors of the old Chroniclers and 
Rhymers, the makers and the minstrels of Na- 
tional Ballads. 

In the infancy of the arts, and especially be- 
fore the invention of letters, poetry and music 
combined seem to-have been naturally, and even 
necessarily, resorted to, on all public occasions. 
At the assemblies of the people, whether for re- 
ligious sacrifice, or social festivity, their chief oc- 
cupations were song and dancing. The solem- 
nity of religious worship required for its expres- 
sion a language more elevated than the common 
discourse of life, and produced the first attempts 
‘at rhythm, or measured speech. Melody soon 
came to its aid: pleasing the ear by musical ca- 
dences, and, through their agency, impressing 
more strongly on the memory and the heart the 
sacred poems with their fervent spirit of adora- 
tion. Hence the sublime strains of the Hebrew 
Prophets, and the classic hymns of Greece. 
Legislators, philosophers and historians, availed 
themselves of the same method, to proclaim the 
laws, to publish scientific truth, and to transmit 
to future generations the events of their own as 
well as of former times. At such meetings Ho- 
mer sang his Iliad, a poem and a chronicle : a se- 
ries of narratives in verse, wherein real occur- 
_rences are blended with the fabulous, and embel- 
\lished with all the treasures of poetic genius and 
dramatic art. And thus were preserved the 
‘early traditions of all nations: the Arabs and 
the Persians, the Greeks and the Germans, the 
hordes of Scythia, and the Celtic tribes of Gaul 
and Britain. 

The great characteristics of lyric poetry are its 
versatility, freedom and animation. It does not 
follow the stately march of history, but wanders 
at will in digressions and episodes. Unfettered 
| by the continuous measure of more elaborate 
composition, it varies with the changeful current 
of passionate emotion. Sometimes it flows on 
in smooth tranquillity, sometimes it hurries along 
with the force and vehemence of a torrent. Now 
it rises into grandeur and sublimity—and now 
‘subsides into the tender and pathetic. Here it 
winds peacefully amid the chequered scenes of 
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common life, and anon it swells with the mighty 
tides of ambitious policy, or thunders with all 
the tumult of furious war. Nor does it disdain 
the pursuit of lighter themes. The banquet hall 
and the bower of love—the revels of the noble, 
and the games of the rustic—the gay, the humor- 
ous and comic aspects of life—are reflected upon 
its surface, and relieve its deeper shades. Of all 
the countries of modern Europe, Italy alone has 
preserved, in the art of the Improvisatore, some- 
thing like the diversified and spirited poesy of the 
olden time. 

The character of different nations, as we are 
told by scholars conversant with their literature, 
is displayed in their early poems. The songs of 
the fierce Gothic people breathe of battle and 
slaughter: the Chinese treat of gentle and more 





peaceful subjects: the Greek is full of specula- 
tions upon Chaos, Creation and the physical his- 
tory of the World: the Spanish and Moorish 
ballads mingle a chivalrous and martial spirit 
with much of refinement and delicacy : while the 
Oriental poets often, as in the Proverbs, and the 
Book of Job, present us with impressive lessens 
of moral and religious truth. 

Much has been written about the origin and 
development of romantic poetry in Europe. 
Numberless theories have been maintained, com- 
bated and abandoned. The received opinion, at 
the present day, derives the first knowledge of 
this species of literature from the Scandinavian 
or Gothic tribes: and supposes it to have been 
modified—perhaps revolutionized—by the inter- 
course of the Crusaders with Eastern countries, 
and the influence of the elegant and polished 
Saracens who were so long seated in Spain. 
Thus, the “ barbaric horror,” which invests many 
of the oldest fictions, is ascribed to the dark and 
gloomy superstitions of the North: whilst the 
more brilliant and splendid enchantments of later 
fables are traced to the people of those sunny 
regions, which produced the Arabian Night's 
Entertainments. And the spirit of the latter, 
changed and colored by other accidents of time 
and place, still survives in the “ marvellous ma- 
chineries” of Tasso and Dante, and in the gor- 
geous “ Fairy Queen” of Spenser. 

In Europe, during the middle ages, ballads 
were made up of historical events, adventures of 
particular heroes, pictures of domestic and social 
life, the occupations and amusements of the peo- 
ple, their manners and customs, habits and tastes. 
At first, the historical details were probably cor- 
rect in substance, and ornamented only to a small 
extent by the fancy of the chronicler: but, as in 
process of time, the narratives descended from 
age to age, changes crept in through the ignor- 
ance of some minstrels and the invention of oth- 
ers; new poems were composed with the same 








personages for the dramatis persone, ascribing to 
them lives and exploits, in which the fable be- 
gan largely to predominate over the truth: until 
at length these compositions became wholly un- 
worthy of confidence, as vehicles of history, and 
were superseded in this, their original office, by 
annals of a more grave and imposing appearance. 

For a long time, hor»ver, the metrical roman- 
ces and the minstrels, by whom they were com- 
posed and sung, retained their place in the esteem 
of the feudal knights and nobles. ‘The minstrel 
was a character of high distinction. His person 
wassacred. He was sometimes the ambassador, 
often the companion and friend of kings and em- 
perors ; and his services were rewarded with the 
most substantial as well as the most honorable 
marks of princely favor. 

When Richard, the Lion-hearted king of Eng- 
land, was on his return from the crusades, he 
was treacherously seized and imprisoned by the 
Duke of Austria, whilst passing through his ter- 
ritories. For the space of a year, no tidings of 
him could be heard. At last Blondel de Nesle, 
a minstrel, who had been brought up in his house- 
hold after a laborious search for him in many 
lands, came to the castle in which he was confined 
and ascertained that an unknown prisoner was 
there kept with unusual strictness. He obtained 
access to the castle, without difficulty, in his ca- 
pacity of minstrel: and, watching his opportu- 
nity, began one day singing a French song, which 
King Richard and himself had composed to- 
gether many years before. When he had sung 
half the song he stopped: whereupon the king 
took up the unfinished strain and concluded it. 
Thus the minstrel became satisfied, where, and 
by whom, his master was detained : and, return- 
ing to England, made known his discovery to the 
queen and the nobles. A negotiation was im- 
mediately set on foot with the Duke of Austria, 
which resulted in the king’s ransom and libera- 
tion. 

Such was the honored position of the minstrel, 
in the palmy days of the profession. But the 
number of those who embraced the calling, their 
idle and vagrant life, the silent but continuous 
change in the constitution of society, and the in- 
troduction of the prose romances, to which the 
art of printing gave birth, gradually effected their 
downfall. ‘They were banished from the feasts 
of the nobility and gentry, and sunk by degrees 
into itinerant ballad-singers : in which character, 
for a long time, they were received, as favored 
guests, at the tables and firesides of the poorer 
classes. From their songs, or the fragments of 
them, preserved by tradition, have been collected 
the remains of ballad-poetry, in England and 
Scotland, by Dr. Percy, Sir Walter Scott, and 
other gleaners of less celebrity: encouraged in 
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their work, by the successful labors of their breth- 
ren, in the no less fruitful fields of German and 
Spanish poetry. 

We have adverted to the writers of prose ro- 
mances, who supplanted the old minstrels, in the 
favor of the great. Possessed of somewhat more 
learning and a much larger share of pretension, 
than their fallen predecessors, they did not seru- 
ple to steal heroes and subjects from the old bal- 
lads, and reproduce them in other narratives, 
which they imposed upon their unlearned pat- 
rons, as authentic translations from original Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. Thus, while they af- 
fected a superiority, in point of dignity and cor- 
rectness to the metrical tales of the minstrels, 
these interminable fictions, swollen to a porten- 
tous size by countless excrescences, grew into a 
deformity, that became constantly more and more 
unlike the truth of history. Sir Walter Scott 


makes an amusing apology for these prolix and | 
discursive romances: “a book, which addresses | 
itself only to the eyes, may be laid aside, when it | 


becomes tiresome to the reader: whereas it may 
not always have been so easy to stop the min- 
strel in the full career of his metrical declama- 
tion.”’ Such as they were, however, these books 
were “deemed and taken” (as legislators phrase 
it) by our simple ancestors for faithful annals ; 
and were received with the same implicit confi- 
dence, that Lord Chatham is said to have be- 
stowed on the historical plays of Shakspeare. 

The model of most, or all, of these romances, 
is to be found, according to some critics, in the 
Ethiopies of Heliodorus, who was bishop of 
Tricea, in Thessaly, in the fourth century. This 
work contains an account of the amours of The- 
agenes and Chariclea; which, although written 
in a modest and reserved style, when compared 
with others of the same kind, did not escape the 
severe censure of the church. He was required, 
either to suppress his book, or to renounce his 
bishopric. As the story goes, literature carried 
the day against divinity. The good bishop would 
not desert the children of his fancy, and sacrifi- 
ced, for their sake, his clerical preferment. 

The emperor Charlemagne and king Arthur 
of England were the most distinguished heroes 
of European Romance. Turpin, archbishop of 
Rheims, under the former prince, is the reputed 
author of a fabulous history, the subject of which 
is the expulsion of the Saracens from Spain, and 
which has been the original of innumerable le- 
gends, concerning the exploits of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers. In like manner, the his- 
tory of Geoffrey of Monmouth has transmitted 
to posterity the life and exploits of king Arthur; 
which by the industry of the old chronicler, and 
his successors, have been so interwoven and con- 
fused with a mass of fictions, that some critics 











have utterly disbelieved the whole, and even 
denied the existence of the monarch himself. 
Around these great centres, revolved a host of 
luminaries, scarcely less splendid—Roland, Ri- 
naldo, and Olivier—Sir Gawain, Launcelot du 
Lac, Palmerin of England, and a score of others, 
who constituted a common stock, for the use of 
minstrels all over Europe. Whenever a, new 
ballad was to be elaborated, one of these wor- 
thies was selected, and a fresh chapter added to 
his biography, keeping up his traditionary char- 
acter, and providing him with suitable adven- 
tures. They were brought out, like approved 
actors, in new pieces, especially adapted to their 
talents: so that, when the audience tired of one 
performance, the old favorites might be ready to 
re-appear in another drama. 

But we are by no means to suppose that 
kings and nobles were the exclusive themes of 
minstrelsy. The beauty and virtue of their 
dames—the vicissitudes of faithful love, whose 
course, (as every body knows,) never aid run 
smooth, were fruitful subjects of romance. Nor 
did they overlook the personages of humbler life. 
Many a good story is told of bold outlaws, like 
Robin Hood and little John—of stout yeomen, 
like the Tanner of ‘Tamworth, and the Miller of 
Mansfield. In a word, all classes of people, gen- 
tle and simple, rich and poor, high and low, all 
found their appropriate places, and performed 
their proper parts. Indeed, the value of these 
productions, as materials for history, as repre- 
sentations of the social and domestic life of the 
times, has been highly esteemed by those most 
conversant with them. ‘The testimony of Ma- 
caulay is eloquently given, in his description of 
what history should be. 

“ The perfect historian is he, in whose work, 
the character and spirit of an age is exhibited in 
miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his characters, which is not authen- 
ticated by sufficient testimony. But, by judicious 
selection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to 
truth those attractions, which have been usurped 
by fiction. In his narrative, a due subordination 
is preserved : some transactions are prominent, 
others retire. But the scale, on which he rep- 
resents them, is increased or diminished, not ac- 
cording to the dignity of the persons concerned 
in them, but according to the degree, in which 
they elucidate the condition of society, and the 
nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, 
and the senate. But he shows us also the na- 
tion. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity 
of manner, no familiar saying, as too insignifi- 
cant for his notice, which is not too insignificant 
to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, 
and of education, and to mark the progress of 
the human mind. $ ° ° 
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“If a man, such as we are supposing, should 
write the history of England, he would assuredly 
not omit the battles, the sieges, the negotiations, 
the seditions, the ministerial changes. But, with 
these, he would intersperse the details, which are 
the charm of historical romances. At Lincoln 
Cathedral, there is a beautiful painted window, 
which was made by an apprentice, out of the 
pieces of glass, which had been rejected by his 
master. It is so far superior to every other in 
the church, that, according to the tradition, the 
vanquished artist killed himself from mortifica- 
tion. Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, 
has used those fragments of truth, which histo- 
rians have scornfully thrown behind them, in a 
manner, which may well excite their envy. He 
has constructed, out of their gleanings, works 
which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than theirs. But a truly great his- 
torian would reclaim those materials which the 
novelist has appropriated. The history of the 
government, and the history of the people, would 
be exhibited in that mode, in which alone they 
can be exhibited justly—in inseparable conjunc- 
tion and intermixture. We should not then have 
to look for the wars and votes of the Puritans in 
Clarendon, and for their phraseology in Old Mor- 
tality, for one half of King James in Hume, and 
for the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would 
be rich with coloring from romance, ballad, and 
chronicle. We should find ourselves in the com- 
pany of knights, such as those of Froissart, and 
of pilgrims, such as those who rode with Chau- 
cer from the Tabard. Society would be shown, 
from the highest to the lowest—from the royal 
cloth of state, to the den of the outlaw—from the 
throne of the legate, to the chimney corner where 
the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, min- 
strels, crusaders—the stately monastery, with its 
good cheer in its refectory, and the high mass in 
its chapel—the manor house, with its hunting 
and hawking—the tournament, with the heralds 
and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold— 
would give life and truth to the representation. 
We should perceive, in a thousand slight touches, 
the importance of the privileged burgher, and the 
fierce and haughty spirit which swelled under the 
collar of the degraded villain.” 

Whilst we are copying this quotation, a his- 
tory of England by Mr. Macaulay himself, is 
passing through the press. His admirers, (and 
who is not of this number?) will be eager to see, 
how far he has been enabled to realize his beau 
ideal of a historian, in his own work. That he 
will not be deficient in the art of historical paint- 
ing, we are confident, as well from his high ap- 
preciation of it in others, as from the specimens 
of his book, which the publishers have vouch- 





safed to us, by way of whetting the literary ap- 
petite. We trust he may be found no less wor- 
thy of admiration, in the other requisites of a 
good historian. 

But, whatever his merit in these particulars, 
he has been eminently successful in reversing the 
process. He has shown how the materials of 
history may be resolved into their original ele- 
ments, and the lost ballads reconstructed. In 
his ‘“* Lays of Ancient Rome,” he has presented 
us with vivid pictures of Roman life, public and 
private, such as we may conceive it to have ap- 
peared to one, living and moving in the midst of 
it. With consummate skill and taste, he has in- 
fused the spirit and energy of the Roman heart 
into English verse; and preserving the thoughts 
and feelings, objects and circumstances, which 
belong to that people—sacrificing no propriety of 
time or place—he has moulded the whole into 
language, the most natural and expressive to the 
English ear. 

There have been also others, no less distin- 
guished for their success, as restorers and imita- 
tors of National Ballads; among whom are con- 
spicuous Scott aud Leyden in the field of Scot- 
tish poesy, and Lockhart in his inimitable trans- 
lations of Spanish ballads. But to them, as well 
as to the venerable Bishop Percy, already allu- 
ded to, we hope to do ampler justice hereafter : 
for this article has already grown to such a length 
as to exclude the extracts which we had designed 
to offer to our readers. We trust they will not 
be unacceptable on a future occasion : but if we 
should be disappointed in the sympathy of those 
whom we desire to please, and our love of bal- 
lad-poetry seem to be overstrained, we must plead 
in excuse the invincible force of early association. 
These poems, as has been finely said of the clas- 
sics, are to us “ the early voice of the world, bet- 
ter remembered and more cherished still, than all 
the intermediate words that have been spoken : 
as the lessons of childhood still haunt us, when 
the impressions of later years have been effaced 
from the mind.” 





VOWS. 


Vows ought to be cautiously made. Leigh, in 
his Journey to Nubia, says, Osman Bey Bardissi 
had made a vow, never to shave his head or his 
beard, till he should re-enter Cairo. For the 
sake of cleanliness, as well as Cairo, his follow- 





ers must hope the event would be speedy. 
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EIGHTEEN SONNETS, 


WITH NOTES. 
I. 


Eleven !—twelve ! the agéd man is gone 
With his chill breathing and his frosty hair. 
And wreathed around with leaves and blossoms fair, 

The New Year with his joyous gait comes on! 

Old Year I love you !—they shall never say 
I left you ere your death to greet the sun 
Uprising o’er the eastern horizon, 

Inviting all to bask beneath his ray. 

You gave me a dear love whose sunny smile 
Has scattered flowers upon my thorny path! 
A loving friend of never-changing faith 

From coldness free and every thought of guile. 

You taught me truth to love, deceit to shun; 

Therefore Old Year—my arm to lean upon! 


How the changes of a few years, yea even of 
a single year, affect that strange and anomalous 
creature, man! The author has in this slight 
performance endeavored to record his obliga- 
tions to the by-gone year. Alas! it has flitted 
away like the dry leaf of autumn to bury itself 
in the silent tomb of the Past. Another volume 
of our life is closed : we have turned over a new 
leaf, (though not in the favorable acceptation of 
the phrase,) each day, and in spite of the cheer- 
ful expressions made use of in the text, we rise 
from the perusal scarcely persuaded of any thing 
save the vanity of human wishes. The Future 
is before us, but we resolutely turn our eyes upon 
the Past, seeking for what, alas! we find not— 
consolation. As the ringing sounds of the mid- 
night bell die away in the frosty air, our thoughts 
go forth with lightning speed, and finding noth- 
ing but a cheerless void, come back to tell us that 
all is vexation of spirit. 

The author, being in this pitiable state of mind, 
would call the readers attention to the fol- 
lowing. 


II. 


I knew a politician warmer far 
Than lovers’ vows or steaks of eating-house, 
And “ Ah!” I cried, “sure ’tis my lucky star 
That points where | so freely may carouse, 
And bid my weary soul with trouble torn, 
Like to these elbows and this beaver here, 
Eat, drink, enjoy herself, no longer mourn— 
Seize on the golden hour withouten fear. 
But ah for mortal hopes, alas! alas ! 
Twas when [ had a vote the sun did shine : 
I threw it clear away—but let that pass, 
Whatever comes no freeborn man should whine, 
I did it and was done in Forty-four 
And now in Forty-eight I'm done once more ! 


The cast of feeling here, as in the preceding, is 
seen to be decidedly mournful. The man who 





finds courage to exclaim so heroically, “but let 
that pass,” after prospects so flattering as those 
unfolded at the commencement of this touching 
soliloquy, must ever command the admiration of 
the candid reader. The noble sentiment con- 
veyed in the antepenultimate verse of the stanza 
is only equalled by the ealm and dignified tone 
of resignation in the succeeding couplets. Thus 
does the great mind bear up against and repel 
the assaults of adversity and misfortune ! 


Ill, 


I dreamt, and in my dream the coming time 
Was shadowed forth, as when the rising sun 
Throws giant-like upon the matin rime 
The shade of him who makes his orison. 
I saw the telegraph amid the clouds 
Stretching from place to place without a pole, 
And in balloon-ships eager-hearted crowds 
Speeding like blooded racers to the goal. 
The air was clear, I saw no blinding fogs 
That rose before as from a mouldy fen. 
The Press was pure, unswayed by demagogues, 
The chairs of office boasted honest men. 
All things were bright and joyful—I awoke 
To other scenes and thoughts—hurrah for Polk ! 


The author here, it will be seen, indulges in 
prophecy, and like all prophets of the present 
day, his predictions are sufficiently striking, if 
not very certain of fulfilment. The Future, 
however, that bank which fools draw so largely 
upon without estimating their credit, and wise 
men invest their substance in, will present the 
best evidence of his claims on this head. 

The telegraph is universally considered a very 
remarkable affair. As for ourselves we candidly 
confess that since the evening, when it was pro- 
ved to a large and intelligent audience that the 
learned professor had patented the lightning and 
a striking quotation from the book of Job on the 
same subject, since that time we have fully coin- 
cided in this opinion, and from not entirely com- 
prehending the theory of this wonderful instru- 
ment, have watched in the simplicity of our 
hearts to see the news go by. 

By the means alluded to in the sixth line of 
the text, the learned professor will hereafter be 
enabled to stretch his line whither and in what- 
ever manner he pleases without asking leave of 
any one to plant his poles. If the manner of 
carrying out this great improvement is not fully 
explained, we can only regret the fact. We 
have, further, too much respect for scientific 
books to reflect upon them in this particular. 

A balloon-ship would be a novelty, but many 
persons doubt the possibility of such a contri- 
vance and assert that any attempt of the sort 
will fall to the ground or end in smoke. 

These are possible, however, and the time for 
them like Christmas—may be coming. In the 
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meanwhile, we will indulge a hope that the world 


The author turning a deaf ear to the advisers 


in its rage for morality and improvement will at-| who recommend an abandonment of his stylus 
tend to the subject suggested in the lines which | for the time, in order that his soul, usurped by 


follow. The weight is already as great as we 


gloomy thoughts, may be restored, begs to intro- 


can bear, and like the poor criminal who under- | duce to the indulgent reader the following : 


went the peine forte et dure, it requires but little 
more to press us to death. 


IV. 


Upon a bank of sweetest wild flowers lying 
One clear and sunny day in lazy June, 
Late in the pleasing, languid afternoon, 

1] dimly mused and fell asleep in sighing. 

Methought I saw a Persian dame of mien 
Most beautiful and fairy-like to see, 
Straight as an aspen or a poplar tree, 

And with the bearing of a gracious queen. 

She passed her slender fingers through my hair— 
She spoke in dulcet tones of such soft fire, 
I thought some murmuring Eolian lyre 

Its soul-enchanting notes poured on the air. 

1 woke, and at my side—no Persian dame ! 

I rose, and all my cheek was like a flame! 





Youth—youth! what to your reckless mind, 
all confident of the coming years, is the proud- 
est triumph of the grown up man! 

How pleasant it is to wander forth in the balmy 
month of June, when the birds are singing, the 
green leaves gently moving to the breath of the 
cooling wind, the river’s haze wrapping the dis- 
tant landscape in a gauzy mantle, from which 
gleam up the glittering spire of the village church, 
the snowy sail of a seabound barque, or the lof- 
ty peak of a mountain range. 

Go at noon. Then the flowers are as still as 
though the hand of death were on their fibres, 
the distant wheat reposes like a field of gold in 
the bright sunlight, the birds are at rest, the 
leaves all motionless, and even the school-boy 
deep in the mysteries of ball and marbles, de- 
serts the play-ground and wanders into the shady 
wood, where lying on the sod, his hand beneath 
his cheek, his bosom open to the air, he sleeps, 
and sleeping—dreams. Of whom? 

Alas! alas! the season of youth is brief, yea 
as fleeting as yon thistle down, which floats a 
moment motionless on air, and then is borne as 
on the wings of the storm-wind to the yawning 
waves of the treacherous sea. 

We were that school boy. Bread and butter 
was untasted, birch unheeded. ‘Thus through all 
our youth we slept—and dreamt and at last have 
awakened. No Persian dame is at our side, 
neither the reality of that other. Only the sha- 
dow, alas! and that even, which we fondly 
dreamed would dwell in our hearts as the trace 
of an iron pen on a tomb of adamant, is melting 
away like the cool mists of summer, which make 
the morn so delightful, before the rays of the 


V. 


Far on the sea the mountain billows roar 
With thunder-music in their god-like voice, 
Making the bold heart leap up and rejoice. 

As wrapped in foam they howl upon the shore, 

Like ocean sprites that hold their revelry 
Where dolphins sport and sea-birds flit along, 
Filling the air with their discordant song 

In honor of the raging god of sea— 

My bounding soul goes forth and once again 
My swift bark is careering onward fast, 
Flying before the chill breath of the blast, 

And bearing me across the surging main. 

But then this blazing fire—these muffins hot, 

Who says the sea is best? I say "tis not! 


Here the form of expression is evidently bor- 
rewed. In fact the author has closely copied, 
but neither wittingly nor willingly, the strong 
and striking expression of the curious character 
claiming so much attention in King John. 
They who have crossed 


“The Alps and Appenines 
The Pyrenean and the river Po,” 


will join at once in the sentiment here expressed. 
The owner’s soul “ goes forth upon the sea” and 
“leaps up” to hear the “ howling of the billows,” 
the “song of the seagulls” and the “revelry of the 
“ocean sprites,” but after skimming the break- 
ers and listening in thought to their roaring, 
he returns to warm his lower limbs at the chim- 
ney-corner, with the cheerful expression that who- 
ever may declare these striking objects more at- 
tractive, he is constrained, from personal expe- 
rience, to say that his friend labors under a mis- 
take. 


VI. 


Down with the tyrants ! ’tis the Peopie’s voice 

That comes to us in roaring thunder tones, 

The lightnings of their wrath from golden thrones 
Have hurled the despots, and they shout ** Rejoice! 
Rejoice for freedom, oh most fair and dear 

Who fled from Europe's soil for many a day 

And westward to Columbia took her way 
To brace all breasts against the tyrant’s spear.” 
Great hearts! whose noble cause thrills all the soul 

Much need ye should with indignation join 

A holy moderation most divine, 

Then shall ye reach the lofty gleaming goal 
Whereon your eyes are fixed with ardent hope, 
Like Simeon’s on the far-extended cope. 


In presenting this small poem to the public the 
author is sorry. to say that every critic has aright 
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to examine it with his most fault-finding specta- 
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cles. Milton and other ancient writers, who en- 
joyed much popularity in their time, have cele- 
brated in odes, sonnets and poems, the dawn, 
meridian and sunset of liberty. But these great 
writers lived long before the nineteenth century. 
They had not examined the glorious sample of 
independence unrolled before the world by Amer- 
ica, brighter in the tints and more striking in the 
pattern, if. the indulgent reader will allow of the 
expression, than any ever yet thrown down on 
the counter of the world. 

The allusion to St. Simeon, in the concluding 
verse, was suggested by a perusal of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poem on the subject, in which the martyr 
to be, is represented as standing on the summit 
of a lofty column, anxiously expecting the mo- 
ment, which he states to be at a “ quarter before 
twelve,” when the angels will come to bear away 
his soul. Mr. Tennyson being only the “ poet of 
a set,” as the “New Timon” declares, and that 
in a far distant country, the author humbly sug- 
gests that his candor in acknowledging his obli- 
gation should be duly appreciated. If he ever 
dresses Lara in the costume of a ‘“‘ Nomad from 
the land of Morn,” he will endeavor to be equally 
plain with the reader. 


VII. 


Oh, Mary! if a heart that beats for thee, 
Thee only, dearest, may thy love procure, 
May move thy virgin heart so soft and pure, 

So full of love and sweet humanity— 

If thou wilt smile on one, whose only store 
Is fond affection, jealous care for thee, 

To shield thy form from dark adversity 
And wear thee in his spirit’s inmost core, 
Then turn on me thine eyes of liquid light 

Give me thy lily,hand in mine to press 

And thou wilt fill my soul with happiness 
My heart carissima! with deep delight. 

She turned—her features like the blushing rose— 

And placed her dexter thumb upon her nose. 


The gesture here alluded to, of placing the 
right thumb upon the tip of the nose and gently 
moving the expanded hand in a circular direc- 
tion, is thought to convey a playful species of 
satire, and if our memory deceives us not, was 
often accompanied with the jocular phrase “no 
you don’t though!” 

At any rate it appears that in this instance the 
gesture was only half repulsive, for the fair lady 
smiled and tripped away so provokingly that we 
were persuaded to follow. 

The author would recommend the form of ad- 
dress used in this performance as one highly ar- 
tistic and ealculated to move the heart. The 
allusion to his jealous care to shield her form 
from the blasts of adversity, though he candidly 
confesses his entire want of any buckler for the 
purpose, has often, to our knowledge, produced 


a touching effect on the heart of the young lady. 

The Italian word of endearment is here used 
in order to give that flowing sound to the rhythm 
which is found in the old poets, and also as in- 
finitely more ardent and expressive than the 
common English “ dearest.” 


VI. 


Dumas, when o’er thy gasconading page, 
I follow thee through never ending scenes 
That gurgle out as from unstopped canteens 
The grateful draught—when all the middle age 
Comes forth in burnished armor as to say, 
“By mighty spell of great enchanter’s wand 
We come to thee from distant shadow-land 
Where long in darkest tombs of dust we lay”— 
When Athos, Porthos, Aramis arise 
Great, splendid, elegant, with many more, 
I wonder at the hugeness of the store, 
I'm full of admiration and surprise! 
But then those poor dear creditors’ demands, 
Indeed Mossieu, twas shabby at your hands! 


The late trial of M. Dumas for breach of en- 
'gagement to write for the “ Presse” and other 
newspapers, which created so great a sensation in 
the Parisian world, renders this subject of peculiar 
interest. . 

Notwithstanding the reprehensive terms used 
in the text, M. Dumas is, in the author’s opinion, 
fully exonerated from the charges of fraud brought 
against him. What in another man would be 
fresh of promise is in this great writer a simple 
defect of memory. 

What! shall he whom the Duke of Montpensier 
has written to by special courier to come and ar- 
range the Spanish marriage, whose doors are be- 
sieged by turbaned Turks with missives from the 
Dey of Tunis to come and hunt the lion with 
him on the plains of Africa, whom even the great 
Southern statesman so earnestly entreats to leave 
Belle France and come to America,—is this great 
character to bend his lordly mind and eyes to 
mean accounts with sordid tradesmen ? 

We humbly think not. M. Dumas conducted 
six novels in as many papers at one and the same 
time, couriers were ready day and night to bear 
off the glowing sheets to the cavernous presses 
as they flowed like burning lava from the fiery 
breast of the great composer, the “ Theatre his- 
torique,” with its immense popularity, was to be 
supplied with food, and the indefatigable manu- 
facturer, grown pale and thin above the midnight 
lamp, must go abroad upon the Boulevards or 
take a trip into the country to recruit his health. 
Instead of the Boulevard he went to Spain, in 
place of the fields of Picardy to the deserts of 
Africa. 

M. Dumas agreed to write one hundred vol- 
umes in a given time, he could only write some 
fifty or three score; is M. Dumas then to blame 
for the confidence he reposed in his mighty ge- 
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nius, or responsible for the money he has pock- 
eted? 

The world must arrive at the irresistible con- 
clusion that the writer is a great genius, and that 
he overtops his adversaries in matters of finance 
a thousand cubits. 


IX. 


Careering onward, queenly in her pride 
The maid upon her milk-white palfrey borne, 
Seemed like the rosy goddess of the morn 
When reining in her coursers eagle-eyed 
She shoots ber radiant glances o’er the plains. 
Above her raven locks a snowy wreath 
Of every flower that blossoms on yon heath, 
When May comes blooming with the April rains, 
Shone like a diadem of pearl and gold! 
And in her lily hand the bridal-rein 
So closely lay, methought that it was fain 
To linger ever, never quit its hold. 
But oh disastrous chance! oh villain girth! 
Why died not sheep before your wool had birth! 


The author regrets to state that the reader, 
from a perusal of this short effusion, can gain no 
knowledge of the circumstances as they actually 
happened. A just regard for historical accuracy 
entails, however, an explanation. The “ milk- 
white palfrey,” who is subsequently designated as 
resembling the ‘‘eagled-eyed coursers” of the 
sun, was in reality a grey horse of unexceptiona- 
ble gait and gentleness of temper, but somewhat 
deficient in that fiery vigor so happily expressed 
in the fourth verse. He is further not aware that 
the young lady was clad with airy grace, or that 
her fingers were filled with leaves and flowers as 
the great painter has represented his “ young 
Aurora.” He is still further compelled to state 
that the aforesaid accident took place in his at- 
tempt to assist the young lady to the ground. 


The subject is one which, in itself, could not) 


be supposed to interest, but a judicious embel- 
lishment has raised it from the mud of common- 
place to the niche of poetic dignity. 

Thus does the imaginative mind invest even 
the occurrences of every day life with a poetical 
coloring ! 


X. 


Fair Mexico! amid the blooming groves 

That gem thy radiant and most happy land, 
Where joyously the Aztec maiden roves 

And weaves of orange flowers a golden band 
For ber fair brow far purer than their hue 

At early morn, when bending toward the ground 
They sparkle bright bespangled with the dew 

Like chalices with jewels set around— 
Methinks upon thy lofty table lands, 

Or on the bright sands of thy gleaming shore, 
With one whose slightest wishes were command 
This weary heart might fee] at last secure. 
But then the general’s mouth so hugous great ! 

I might ’s well live contented with my state. 


Rabelais, so happily cut out in profile by Mr. 
Pope, tells us of a certain giant who came near 
making a meal upon his hero and some pilgrim 
friars. Mother Goose also, that best of mothers, 
over whose memory we hang with mingled tears 
and laughter, relates a pleasing account of a 
young man called Thumb who met with nearly a 
similar fate. 

We recollect the tremor of affright we expe- 
rienced on perusing these narrations, and so 
strong is the force of early impressions, like the 
brand on the juvenile thief, that our mind has 
never entirely recovered its equanimity on the 
subject. This accounts for the sudden reflection 
which follows the interesting picture drawn by 
the author’s imagination of “I might ’s well 
live contented with my state.” 


XI. 


Strange! that the man exists whose sterile soul 
Finds nought of pleasure in the deedal earth, 
Nor in the azure waves that grandly roll 
Where the great sun will give the morrow birth— 
Whose mind, entranced with sordid thirst of gain, 
Neglects the vocal groves, the sunset glow 
And smiling pity, turns with cold disdain 
From the fair scenes that make a heaven below. 
When Buena Vista rolled its lurid smoke 
The cannon, drawn by oxen, passed me by, 
Dull beasts, with heads bowed down beneath the yoke 
Their feet on bleeding hearts that gave no sigh, 
Behold your image, man of sordid clay! 
A lifeless mass bright with no quickening ray ! 


The moralizing tone is here attempted, though 
the author is aware with only moderate success. 

The soliloquy is supposed to be uttered by a 
pale young gentleman, walking with folded arms 
by moonlight and reflecting on the rebuff his dis- 
interested affection has received from the refusal 
of some elderly curmudgeon to bestow on him 
the hand of his young and wealthy ward. 

It does not appear whether there was a ne- 
cessity for his presence at the remarkable battle, 
alluded to in the text, or not, as he might have 
seen in some newspapers an account of it. But 
the beautiful allusion to the guardian’s neck as 
‘‘beneath the yoke” of avarice, with his feet “on 
bleeding hearts,’”’ his own to wit and that of the 
young lady, we submit belong entirely to the 
aforesaid melancholic youth. 

How completely are our opinions and feelings 
colored and moulded by circumstances over which 
we have no control! Alas! that we resemble so 
much the bubbles on the shoreless sea of time, 
cast hither and thither by the surging waves, 
buffeted by the winds of misfortune and going 
out at last like a candle burnt to the socket, sud- 





denly, totally. 
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Into such a train of reflection is the contem- 
plative mind at all times liable to be led! 


XII. 


Methought Niagara above thy whirl 
I hovered on an angel’s airy wings, 
Cutting the smoky mists that upward curl, 
And yielding me to dim imaginings. 
“A change came o’er my dream”—in a small boat 
Hurled with the speed of lightening to the brink, 
I felt my cold heart leap up in my throat, 
I see the boiling hell! I die, I sink! 
*“* Awaking with a start,” in elbow chair 
1 find myself so warm and softly lying, 
I wonder how, through mighty tracts of air, 
The frolic mind, like rapid rail-car flying, 
“ Played such fantastic tricks,” as school-boy may, 
Turning and tumbling on a holiday. 


Oysters are not the most judicious fare for the 
evening meal. 
disposition to violent starts in the sleep, caused 
by the strange and terrible nature of the indi- 
vidual’s dreams. Our bed-fellow has frequently 
complained of ferocious assaults made upon 
him in the dead of night, which caused him, as 
he declared, great suffering. Strange to say we 
were, on the next morning, totally unconscious 
of the circumstance. 

Another effect of these edibles is presented 
in the above. The mind, like the school-boy 
having a holiday, flies away to the ends of the 
world, to great waterfalls, tremendous chasms, 
and-so-forth, amusing itself on the way with 
“turning and tumbling,” as expressed in the text. 

We had intended to write a dissertation on 
this subject which, like Urn Burial and other mat- 
ters which appear barren, is really full of inter- 
est and capable of a great display of learning 
and research, but in consideration of the fact 
that the reader is quite as well versed in the causes 
and results of the phenomenon, we refrain. 


XII. 


As down the street she gaily trips along, 

Her small feet twinkling like revolving wheels, 
With joyous spirit caroling a song 

Like that which from sweet Philomela steals— 
I feel within my breast a happiness 

Deeper than fathom line and all my heart 
Goes forth to meet her, for | do confess 

That little form, so lithely fair, is part 
Of my own being, and lest Appius 

Or any other villian should draw near 

To steal the little dove to me so dear— 
Hallo! you man there of the omnibus, 
In one more year that little ma‘d is mine 
And with her cash it is my fate to shine. 


How sweet to see the little maiden of fifteen 
summers tripping along, her satchel upon her 
arm, her wimple gathered over her sunny locks 
of waving gold, her delicate feet scarce seeming 


They frequently superinduce a 


to come in contact with the material earth, her 
blue eye dancing with the joy of health, peace, 
and freedom from that bitter guest experience ! 

Pass on sweet one! Were I as thou my 
thoughts would not be now in trembling doubt 
upon the slippery verge of deep despair. Securein 
faith and hope, my heart would rise like holy in- 
cense to the gates of heaven, and angels on their 
snowy wings of light would bear it weary, sad, to 
Paradise. , 

Pass on dear one! Thy heart is white and pure. 
No misty sophistries thy thoughts enmesh, for 
thou art moulded in the form of truth, and all 
thy spirit is unclouded yet with the deep gloom 
of the fast coming years. 

Dear little maid! Would that like thine my 
heart were clear and every leaflet of its tables 
smooth from the deep traces of my many sins. 

Pass on in peace, security; for o’er thy head 
the guardian angels watch, lest any impious hand 
should sully what was made so purely fair! 

The author, cap in hand, solicits pardon of the 
reader for the above train of reflection which he 
can only defend upon the plea that his pen being 
new-nibbed ran away like a fiery horse. 

He would further say that something seemed 
necessary to restore him to the reader’s good 
opinion after the cold-blooded nature of the above 
performance—which he has translated into verse 
from the original prose overheard by the author. 


XIV. 


Before great Balsamo | stand amazed, 
His wondrous tricks I view with dread delight 
From that great meeting on the ‘* Thunder Height,” 

When lion-like he bore the swords that grazed 

His dauntless breast, and showed no sign of fear, 
To where with Andrée, Rohan, Althotas he poured 
The mighty flood of crafty thought deep stored 

In his great mind to Satan’s only peer. 

But when the thought obtrudes this thing did raise 
In its degree the storm that round the head 
Of Louis Philippe roared, the man who fed 

Great Alexander in his youthful days— 

We really have no pity for the king 

Whose crimes provoked this deep, this bitter sting. 


This, as the reader probably guesses, has refer- 
ence to the well-known ‘“ Memoirs of a Physi- 
cian,” by M. Dumas, in which he agitates the 
questions which are now agitating Europe and 
presents the world with an account of the sayings 
and doings of the great magician Cagliostro, oth- 
erwise Count Fenix, otherwise Acharat, other- 
wise Joseph Balsamo. The Count, according to 
his story, lived many ages, had seen the revolu- 
tions of Egypt, the Lower Empire and other 
countries, and was either a great benefactor or a 
great scoundrel—which we are not able to say 
from the confused notions of the age on these 
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subjects. The work of M. Dumas is, however, 
undeniably great in many points, in interest, ex- 
tent, gallicism and diffusion. The chief feature 
though, with the exception of a decided leer to- 
wards monarchy, is its ultra democracy. The 
reader is convinced of the virtues of the people 
by a picture of the vices of their rulers, and we 
may say that, taken altogether, the book, if it 
were readable, would be very striking. 

We should do M. Dumas the justice to say, 
that he declares in his “‘ Gaul and France,” that 
when the day came he would ery as loud as any 
one, “ Down with royalty,” though he should 
couple it with another sentiment, to wit, “ God 
save the King !” 


XV. 


Fair Cincinnati! on Ohio’s side 
Thou standest in thy beauty all-supreme ! 
Glassing thy lofty minarets in pride 
On the smooth surface of the gliding stream. 
The murmuring of the mighty river’s voice, 
The city’s hum which rises from below, 
The gurgling of the brooklets that rejoice, 
The grunting of the sullen boar and sow— 
All these are pleasant, for in one | feel, 
The soothing influence of the vesper hour, 
The gruntings softly o’er my senses steal, 
For they are all-expressive and have power 
To make me feel in purse the goody gold 
Or newest bills in heavy masses rolled. 


This place which has received the name of the 
* Queen City of the West,” is well calculated to 
inspire the mind of an enthusiastic lover of crea- 
tion like ourselves. 

It is further celebrated for a large trade in Por- 
kers, which are brought hither by the great Nor- 
thern Canal and slaughtered to make a hecatomb 
or sacrifice to the aforesaid queen. The author 
has endeavored to combine these two character- 
istics in his production, and if the reader objects 
to the word “ minarets,” he can only say that 
Cincinnati, in his humble opinion, has as much 
right to minarets or spires, as Constantinople, or 
any other abode of unbelieving Mussulmen. 

The address is supposed to be delivered by 
moonlight, from the hills which embower the 
city, and the romantic feelings suggested by the 
hour and scene, are beautifully subdued by the 
thoughts of emolument connected with the plain- 
tive note of the swine. 

Such are the enjoyments arising from a well- 
regulated mind! 


XVI. 


The shutters clap, the windows rattle o’er, 
As if the hand of some old giant dread, 
Such as the valiant Hero whilome bled, 


And placed his thumb upon the chimney tops. 
The trees are turning sere and leafless now, 
While downward from each sadly naked bough 
The mellow apple in the night-time drops. 
I heard of late a cry, “ Old Zack is come !” 
And with it came the trumpets’ high fanfare, 
Thrilling the ears ; and through the trembling air 
The deep-mouthed triumph of the rumbling drum, 
“Old Jack” indeed is come, for look! the pane 
Is all o’er crasted with a silver stain ! 


“ We should first inquire,” says Longinus in his 
first book, “‘ whether in reality there is any art of 
sublimity or greatness of conception.” We would 
say, with modesty, that this question is now de- 
cided, and in proof, we would refer the reader to 
the initiatory verses of this beautiful perform- 
ance. The pun though, attempted in the latter 
portion, is execrable ; we have no hope of anti- 
cipating the reader in this opinion. We have 
only to say in defence, that we have frequently 
heard the name, Jack or John, pronounced by 
interesting young ladies in a manner which bears 
us out most fully. 

He who gives credit to the mysterious coinci- 
dences between the psychological and material 
universe, will find much matter for thought in the 
fact that both of the above celebrated characters 
‘‘came” at the same time, and further, that the 


life of the renowned General has been written 
by Mr. John Frost. 


XVII. 


Far on the summit of an Alpine range, 
The setting sun enfolding all his form 
His lurid tight betokening a storm— 
A figure stood yclad in garments strange ! 
Around him rose the darkly-verdant palm, 
Embowering the grey peak where he stood, 
And, stretching far below, for many a rood 
A streamlet wound now furious, now calm. 
The figure raised his arm; I saw his face, 
All gaunt with hunger, dreary with despair, 
Then with his nails the Serr his breast did tear, 
Cursed the enslavers of his haughty race, 
And plunging from the dizzy summits’ verge, 
1 saw him sink far down, beneath the surge ! 


The intention of the author here, is to depict 
the death of the last of the Aztees, and if his 
picture is not as striking as Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
in the death of Warwic the “ Kingmaker,” on 
Barnet field, we would say in extenuation that the 
life, misfortunes and death of a poor Indian who 
lives for independence and dies when it dies, 
cannot naturally compare with that of a great 
nobleman who perishes in a heroic attempt to 
uphold his usurped authority. 

Cortes was a great man, and his subtil powers 
of mind are no where shewn more strongly than 
in his last campaigns against the Mexicans. He 
refused to treat with them, he exterminated, for 





Came from the North with frozen snow, all hoar, 


he saw at a glance that these were not men to 
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yield their necks to the man who got upon the 
throne of their kings. Let the “ Sad night” tell 
how they fought and—we say it modestly—let 
the death of the last Aztec tell how they died. 

Nevertheless, the poet is not satisfied with his 
performance, in spite of the self-pleased chuckle 
which is visible behind this mask of modesty. 
The curse which from time immemorial it has 
been the rule to put in the mouths of these char- 
acters is wanting. It was further his intention 
to produce an effect at the same time terrific and 
touching, upon the reader. 

Alas! how often do the endeavors of the best 
meaning persons end in disappointment! 


XVII. 


At the mid hour of night, I wake to hear 
A low-toned voice of tenderness and love, 
Such as the ever moaning turtle dove, 

Deep in yon leafy elm gives to the air— 

A voice which like the music of the lyre 
Touched by a master-hand, and o’er the seas 
Borne on the swift wings of the flying breeze, 

Brings yet some dim reflections of that fire 

Which gilded o’er our youth—a voice most dear— 
Most tearful, full of mournful tenderness, 
Such as in places of our happiness, 

In times by gone, we feel. The burning tear 

Uprushes from my heart and all my soul, 

Is buried in the waves that o’er it roll. 


The only spot which detracts from the blaze 
of excellence in this beautiful specimen of thought 
and feeling, is the unwarrantable appropriation 
of a sentiment from the writings of a poet called 
Tennyson, who, before the publication of the 
“‘ New Timon,” that “ greatest poem of the age,” 
enjoyed some reputation in England. The 


“Tears from the depth of some divine despair... 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more,” 


are the lines here alluded to. The only reflec- 
tion which aids to comfort the author, is that the 
aforesaid Mr. ‘Tennyson is exceedingly obscured, 
almost annihilated indeed by the drastic and 
overwhelming blows of the great writer, upon 
whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of Shaks- 
peare. 

The author of the “ Princess” and other pie- 
ces, is entirely out of fashion for the time there- 
fore, and to this circumstance is to be attributed 
the present imitation, which is no longer liable 


to discovery by the world or redemption by its 
disconsolate parents. 


E. C. 





C——, Virginia. 





TO SUSAN. 


Maiden ! like a fair spring blossom 
Thou art in thy dreaming youth. 

Purest sweets within thy bosom, 
Thoughts of tenderness and truth. 


On thy cheek are youth’s bright roses, 
Beauty’s light within thine eye, 

And each radiant glance discloses 
Dreams of love and poesy. 


Like the poets high-wrought dreaming 
Is thine image unto me— 

For its very brightness seeming 
A most lovely mystery. 


With a spirit bright and queenly, 
Dwelling in thy dreams apart ; 
Listing tranquilly, serenely, 
To the music in thy heart. 


Holy voices ever swelling 
In a sweet triumphal song, 

As if from some far off dwelling, 
Unseen spirits round thee throng. 


Tell me thou whose song entrances 
What sweet thoughts with thee abide ? 
Love-light dwelleth in thy glances, 
In thy smile unconscious pride. 


Surely in thine unstained spirit, 
Love must make its holiest shrine ; 

Veiléd hearts like thine inherit 
Truth and fervor half divine. 


Thou so bright, so rarely gifted— 
Child of genius, song and love, 
Be thy spirit ever lifted 
Unto holier things above. 


E’en while fame’s fair laurel wearing, 
Cherish still that brighter part— 

Mid the world’s vain glory bearing 
Woman's pure, unsullied heart. 


J. R. H. 


1848. 
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MUSIC! 


“ Rot your Italianos! for my part I likes a simple ballat.” 


I desire, Mr. Editor, with your leave, to lay 
before the public my deplorable condition, in res- 
pect of music. This I do partly, I confess, in 
the hope of being consoled by sympathy ; but, 
chiefly, from a benevolent desire to warn others 
against the evils, into which I am fallen. 

I am a widower of—of—suppose we say of 
middle age. I have two daughters, one of whom 
is grown, and the other nearly so. They are 
good girls, and (in my eyes at least) sensible 
enough, and passably handsome. I have spared 
no pains in their education, nor any expense that 
my income would allow. Residing in the coun- 
try, | have compelled myself to forego the so- 
lace of their society, for the last three or four 
years, that they might enjoy the best opportuni- 
ties for instruction at the city schools—I beg par- 
don—I believe I should say “‘institutions.”” Well 
sir, they have passed through the usual routine. 
Milly—who is the oldest, graduated some six 
months ago: and her sister is now in the last 
year of the academic course, which will termi- 
nate, I presume, in the customary diploma. 

My eldest daughter, who has been now some 
time at home, appears to have profited greatly 
by her studies, so far as I can judge. Her ac- 
quaintance with botany, geology, physics, and 
metaphysics—besides some other branches, that 
I cannot recollect the names of, is the admira- 
tion of the neighbors. For my own part, I get 
lost very often when I try to converse with her ; 
but my own schooling was very limited, and my 
deficiencies are not to be wondered at. 

All this is very well, indeed, and I am glad my 
money was laid out to such advantage. But— 
ah! these buts—there is one particular, in which 
I feel grievously disappointed. 

I have been all my life a dear lover of music. 
The mother of my dear children, who is now a 
saint in Heaven, first won my heart, by her de- 
lightful voice. She sung—oh! my dear sir, you 
cannot conceive, with what taste and feeling— 
the beautiful old English ballads, and the exqui- 
site songs from Rosina—And then, the unrivalled 
Scotch and Irish melodies—ah! me, I fancy I 
can hear her tones yet vibrating in my ear !— 
Alas! I shall never hear them again on earth. 

Excuse my emotion, I pray you, sir. To pro- 
ceed—it was my most anxious wish that my girls 
should be proficients in this charming accom- 
plishment. I besought them to be diligent in 
their musical studies, and urged upon their teach- 
ers my extreme solicitude upon this subject. All 
parties promised me that my injunctions should 
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be complied with: and I consoled my solitude 
with anticipating the delight of hearing my old 
hall echo once more with the melody of other 
days. 

Milly came home. Now, thought I, now shall 
I reap the reward of all my self-denial. I had 
brought heme a splendid rosewood piano—half 
a dozen octaves or more—it cost me $500. My 
daughter sat down to it, and dashed off a brilli- 
ant prelude, as if to try the tone of the instru- 
ment. Presently, she glided into a lively sym- 
phony, and began singing ; but, imagine my sur- 
prise, when, instead of one of my old favorites, 
she struck up the refrain— 


“ De boatman dance, de boatman sing, 
De boatman up to every thing.” 


When she had concluded, I choked down my 
disappointment, and, with a little compliment, 
(uttered, I confess, with some difficulty,) I asked 
her to play something else. Then followed 
“Dandy Jim of Caroline’”—* Lubly gall, can’t 
you come out to-night”—‘ It'll nebber do, to gib 
it up so, Mr. Brown” —* Old Joe”—* Old Aunt 
Sally”—and a score of others, of which (I hear- 
tily thank Heaven) my memory does not retain 
adistinctimpression. In vain, I asked for “* Mary 
Morrison’—‘“ The Last Rose of Summer,” or 
‘‘Her mouth which a smile.” My poor Milly’s 
mouth opened with a smile indeed—but it wasa 
smile of compassionate astonishment. She had 
never heard of them—nobody ever sung such 
old fashioned things. I found my girl was indis- 
solubly wedded to the Africans, and I groaned 
in spirit at the horrid amalgamation. I never 
again invited her to the piano—I could not so 
desecrate the memories of the past—and, when 
she does entertain visiters in this way, I general- 
ly betake myself to the back porch, and a pipe 
of tobacco. 

However, I had a chance left—Maggie had 
not yet finished her education ; and I determined 
she should be taught something better than the 
recreations of the flat boat and the corn-shuck- 
ing. So, when she returned to school, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the lady superintendent, in 
which I strongly condemned this style of music, 
and begged that she might be instructed in a more 
refined school. A very satisfactory answer was 
sent back. I was told that the former music- 
master had been dismissed, and a “ Professor” 
employed, of the very highest reputation. From 
time to time, I received the most gratifying as- 
surances of Maggie’s rapid improvement. At 
last, my impatience to hear her became so great, 
that I resolved on a journey to the metropolis. 
After a long repose of some seventeen years, I 
made ready once more to mingle in the crowd 
of mankind, and brushed up my old clothes and 
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old manners for the occasion. To Richmond I 
made my way, in company with our county mem- 
bers, and lost no time in finding out the house, 
where my daughter was placed. As soon as I 
decently could, after answering her natural in- 
quiries about home and friends, [ requested her 
to take her seat at the piano, which stood in the 
parlor. She complied with alacrity: and I must 
own that I was delighted with her magnificent 
execution—“ No more negro melodies,” said I 
to myself, “that touch betokens elegance of a 
different sort.” Alas! I rejoiced too soon. The 
songs came in due course—but not my songs. 
First, she “ dreamt that she dwelt in marble halls,” 
till all my illusions were most painfully dispelled. 
Then she was “a Bayadere’’—and next a “ Bo- 
hemian Girl’”—and so on, through half a dozen 
transformations, which appeared to me to smack 
very strongly of stage costume and foot-lights. 
Finally, she broke into some outlandish dialect, 
(which I am told is Italian,) and in which there 
was a wonderful repetition of “ Pizzicas” and 
“ Spasimis,” and “ ardors,” “si, si’s’” and “ tra- 
la-las,”” absolutely without end. There was evi- 
dently a vast amount of passion in it, for, in all 
my life, I never heard such quavering, and trill- 
ing, and screaming, and agony, while the keys 
of the piano groaned and squeaked, as if in the 
extremest torture. How I endured it all, I can- 
not tell. My brow was bathed in perspiration— 
my breath came and went as if I labored under 
asthma—lI feared every instant to see my poor 
child burst a blood-vessel—and my joy, when 
she got up safe and sound from the music-stool, 
swallowed up every other feeling. 

But when I got to bed that night, I tossed and 
tumbled, in a tumult of uncomfortable reflections. 
I saw plainly that I was lamentably in the rear 
of “the spirit of the age’—Were I twenty years 
younger, I might hope to overtake it: but, as it 
is, I have not strength or courage to attempt the 
pursuit. I may die—but to “head it” is impos- 
sible—I shall submit to my fate—I go home to- 
morrow, and leave my Maggie to finish her career 
at school. I shall prepare for the dethronement 
of my household gods, and make way for the 
joint dynasty of Ethiopia and Italy. Revolu- 
tions : ae go backward—and the detestable 
usurpation must be consummated. 

But I solemnly caution my friends, and con- 
temporaries, to take warning by my example, and 
avoid the rocks upon which my music hath suf- 
fered disastrous shipwreck. 

I am sir, very truly yours, 


Sanpy STuBBLEFIELD. 


Oup VireiniA Inn, 
December 1st, 1848. 


P. S.—I observe that my daughters write their 





names “‘Amélie” and “Marguerite.” But I 
solemnly declare, that they were not so bestow- 
ed by their sponsors in baptism. 


P. S. No. 2.—I had forgotten, in the extrem- 
ity of my grief touching the music, to take notice 
of some innovations in the matter of dancing, 
which rather conflict with my old fashioned opi- 
nions. I find that names and things have under- 
gone great changes—reels and country dances, 
(to say nothing of the grand old minuets) are 
among the things that were; and the fantastic 
toes of the rising generation, flourish in figures 
that would startle the propriety of our good old 
mothers, could they “revisit the glimpses of the 
moon.” ‘Thank heaven, my own daughters are 
not much infected with this disease, and I trust, 
in the seclusion of the country, they may escape 
further contagion. 


SONNETS, 


I. 


Bell! if that old, exploded creed were true, 
Which made the bright stars arbiters of fate, 

What a long Heaven of bliss might I, and you, 

And all, who love like us—anticipate— 

For oh! how could they prophesy of wo 

Those mild, forgiving stars, that lend their light, 
Even to the clouds, enshrouding them from sight— 
Like Goodness smiling on a treacherous foe— 

And through the long, dark night are ever shining— 
Alike on joy, and hearts in sadness pining— 

This life would be a path ornate with flowers, 





Darkened it may be, by some transient showers, 





But they would be of April; only given, 
That Earth might not become too much like Heaven. 


Il. 


And do they not, dear Bell, in sooth possess, 
One half the power of which old legends tell ?— 
An influence to hallow, and to bless— 
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Calypso’s wand of love, not Circe’s spell ? 
Look on them in their beauty, as they shower 
Smiles on each other, light upon the earth, 

And joy and peace on all of mortal birth ; 

And then deny them, life, and love, and power. 
Ah! we at least should yield them sovereignty, 
For the same stars shone on our natal hour, 

An earnest that our hearts may one day be 
Folded like leaves, within the self-same flower, 
To bloom and fade together: Sweet, with thee, 
This were indeed—a glorious destiny. 


AGLAUS. 
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CHANNING.* 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Half a century ago, there might have been seen 
threading the streets of Richmond, a diminutive 
figure with a pale, attenuated face, eyes of spir- 
itual brightness, an expansive and calm brow, 
and movements of nervous alacrity. An abstrac- 
tion of manner and intentness of expression de- 
noted the scholar, while the scrupulously neat, 
yet worn attire, as clearly evidenced restricted 
means and habits of self-denial. The youth was 
one of those children of New England braced 
by her discipline, and early sent forth to earn a 
position in the world, by force of character and ac- 
tivity of intellect. He was baptized into the fra- 
ternity of Nature by the grandeur and beauty of 
the sea as it breaks along the craggy shore of 
Rhode Island; the domestic influences of a Pu- 
ritan household had initiated him into the moral 
convictions ; and the teachings of Harvard yield- 
ed him the requisite attainments to discharge 
the office of private tutor in a wealthy Virginia 
family. Then and there, far from the compan- 
ions of his studies and the home of his childhood, 
through secret conflicts, devoted application to 
books and meditation, amid privations, compara- 
tive isolation, and premature responsibility, he 
resolved to consecrate himself to the christian 
ministry. Illness had subdued his elasticity, care 
shadowed his dreams, and retirement solemnized 
his desires. ‘Thence he went to Boston, and for 
more than forty years pursued the consistent 
tenor of his way as an eloquent divine and pow- 
erful writer, achieving a wide renown, bequeath- 
ing a venerated memory and a series of dis- 
courses, reviews and essays, which, with remark- 
able perspicuity and earnestness, vindicate the 
cause of freedom, the original endowments and 
eternal destiny of human nature, the sanctions 
of religion and “the ways of God to man.” 
Sectarian controversy, the duties of the pastoral 
office, journeys abroad and at home, intercourse 
with superior minds and the seclusion made ne- 
cessary by disease,—the quiet of home, the re- 
fining influence of literary taste and the voca- 
tions of citizen, father and philanthropist, occu- 
pied those intervening years. He died one beau- 





tiful October evening at Bennington, Vermont, 
while on a summer excursion, and was buried at 
Mount Auburn. A monument commemorates 
the gratitude of his parishioners and the exalted | 
estimation he had acquired in the world. A bi- 


* Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with extracts 
from his Correspondence and manuscripts. In three vol- 
umes. Boston: William Crosby and H. P. Nichols. Lon- 
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ography prepared by his nephew, recounts the 
few incidents of his career, and gracefully un- 
folds the process of his growth and mental his- 
tory. 

It is seldom that ethical writings interest the 
multitude. The abstract nature of the topics 
they discuss, and the formal style in which they 
are usually embodied, are equally destitute of 
that popular charm that wins the common heart. 
A remarkable exception is presented in the lite- 
rary remains of Channing. The simple yet com- 
prehensive ideas upon which he dwells, the tran- 
quil gravity of his utterance, and the winning 
clearness of his style, render many of his produc- 
tions universally attractive as examples of quiet 
and persuasive eloquence. And this result is 
entirely independent of any sympathy with his 
theological opinions, or experience of his pulpit 
oratory. Indeed, the genuine interest of Dr. 
Channing’s writings is ethical. As the champion 
of a sect, his labors have but a temporary value; 
as the exponent of a doctrinal system, he will 
not long be remembered with gratitude, because 
the world is daily better appreciating the religious 
sentiment as of infinitely more value than any 
dogma ; but as a moral essayist, some of the more 
finished writings of Channing will have a perma- 
nent hold upon reflective and tasteful minds. 
His nephew has compiled his biography with 
singular judgment. He has followed the method 
of Lockhart in the life of Scott. As far as pos- 
sible, the narrative is woven from letters and dia- 
ries,—the subject speaks for himself, and only 
such intermediate observations of the editor are 
given as are necessary to form a connected whole. 
Uneventful as these memoirs are, they are in- 
teresting as revelations of the process of culture, 
the means and purposes of one whose words 
have winged their way, bearing emphatic mes- 
sages, over both hemispheres,—who, for many 
years, successfully advocated important truths; 
and whose memory is one of the most honored 
of New England’s gifted divines. 

To Dr. Channing’s style is, in a great degree, 
ascribable the popularity of his writings ; and we 
are struck with its remarkable identity from the 
earliest to the latest period of hiscareer. A pe- 
tition to Congress, penned while a student at the 
University, which appears in these volumes, has 
all its prominent characteristics—its brief sen- 
tences, occasionally lengthened where the idea 
requires it—its emphasis, its simplicity, direct- 


‘ness and transparent diction. This is a curious 


evidence of the purely meditative existence he 
must have passed ; for it is by attrition with other 
minds and subjection to varied influences, that 
the style of writing as well as the tone of man- 
ners undergoes those striking modifications which 
we perceive in men less intent upon a few 
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thoughts. His character is, therefore, justly de-| 
scribed as more indebted to “the influences of | 
solitary thought than of companionship.” Such 
is the process by which all truth becomes clearly 
impressed and richly developed to conscious- 
ness; on the same principle that, according to 
Mary Wollstonecraft, reflection is necessary to the 
realization even of a great passion. “I derive 
my sentiments from the nature of man,” says one 
of Channing’s letters. Perhaps it would have 
been more strictly true if he had said one man; 
for an inference we long ago derived from his 
writings, we find amply confirmed in these me- 
moirs—that he was a very inadequate observer. 
Some of his attempts to portray character are | 
as complete fancy-sketches as we ever perused. 
They show an utter blindness to the real traits | 
even of familiar persons. Beautiful in themselves, 
it is usually from the graceful drapery of his im- | 
agination that the charm is derived. Indeed, Dr. 
Channing hardly came near enough to see the 
features in their literal significance. He drew 
almost exclusively from within. His subjects 
were what the lay-figure is to the artist—frames 
for his thoughts to deck with effective costume. 
When he reasoned of a truth or an idea, he was) 
more at home ; for in the abstract he was at lib- 
erty to expatiate, without keeping in view the 
actual relations of things—the stern facts and 
bare realities of life and character. Indeed, | 
nothing can be more delightful to a refined and | 
thoughtful mind, than to follow Channing in his | 
exposition of a striking idea or truth—so clearly | 
and dispassionately stated, then gradually un-| 
folded to its ultimate significance, with, here and | 
there, a striking illustration ; and then wound up, 
like a fine strain of music, which seems to raise 
us more and more into light and tranquillity on in- 
visible pinions! 

Physical causes had no inconsiderable effect in 
modifying the action and shaping the career of 
Dr. Channing. His early ietters exhibit a phase 
of character, which almost totally disappears as 
he advanced in life. A romantic hue, a spirit of 
good-fellowship, natural and beautiful in youth, 
and a sympathy with national and political move- 
ments, indicate that his original tendencies would 
have led to statesmanship, literature, or a still 
more active vocation. The solitude in which 
he lived at the South, as tutor in a private fam- 
ily, his early responsibility consequent on the 
death of his father, his narrow pecuniary re- 
sources and an illness which forever shattered 
his originally vigorous constitution,—all com- 
bined to thrust him, as it were, back upon him- 
self; to bring him in contact with stern and op- 
pressive realities at an early age, and render pe- 
culiarly vivid the consciousness of wants, capa- 
cities, and infirmities which only slowly and, as 











| turity. 


it were, incidentally, are revealed to less sensi- 
tive and thoughtful minds. Hence religion, both 
from his instinct and his circumstances, became 
early a necessity ; and truth the only sustaining 
aliment of his lonely and aspiring heart. We 
are not surprised that a man so constituted should 
find his experience opposed to the fallacious no- 
tion that youth is necessarily the happiest season 
of life. Lord Bacon says, that natures so liable 
to great perturbations, only attain the self-com- 
mand, and aptitude so requisite for action, at ma- 
To such, existence is too oppressive, at 
first, to be pleasurable. ‘There must intervene 
an epoch of struggle and conflict. The sensi- 
bilities cloud perception; doubt obscures truth; 
emotion prohibits calmness. ‘Through repeated 
experiments, long reflection, vague excitement 
and alternations of fear and hope, the spirit grad- 
ually wins its advent into clearness and trust. 
Harmony is induced after repeated discords. A 
genuine relation to life and nature is, by degrees 
only, made apparent and confidently seized upon. 
Chaos must come again, as it did to the baffled 
warrior, ere peace succeeds disappointment, and 
faith perplexity. In these memoirs, this transi- 
tion is distinctly marked, and was gratefully re- 
alized. 

To chasten and subdue feeling was, in his 
view, no small part of a wise morality. Among 
the chief attractions of a future state to him, 
was the reconciliation which he believed would 
there occur between the reason and the heart. 
It was this attempt to suppress emotion which 
gave to his elocution its persuasive charm. The 
depth of the under-current was revealed by a 
prolonged intonation, almost tremulous yet sin- 
gularly firm—suggesting a power restrained, a 
sensibility overawed by reverence—than which no 
phase of oratory is more truly affecting. And yet 
the man who could so impress an audience, sel- 
dom called out, in personal intercourse, any of 
the latent sentiment of others. He inspired res- 
pect more than he won confidence. His thoughts 
interested his friends more than himself. His 
name was an exponent of certain principles as- 
sociated with human progress and moral truth, 
rather than an endearing household spell. In 
conversation he appeared mainly intent upon 
gleaning from his auditors new facts to aid his 
own speculations. If they had seen a new 
country, undergone a peculiar experience, or 
reflected deeply on general truth, he sought, by 
rigid inquiry, to elicit the result. ‘Thus as a mor- 
alist, he pursued the same course as Goethe in 
his literary vocation—seeking to make his fel- 
low creatures objective, recoiling from assimila- 
tion, and repelling all sympathetic approach, in 
order to render them subservient to a professional 
end. It is hardly extravagant to say that men 
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of this stamp,—that is, with great self-esteem | posed to contradict; but history and experience are 
and at the same time metaphysical, artistic or continually demonstrating the superiority of in- 
philanthropic tastes, regard human nature very | nate over acquired influences. Character has 
much as geologists regard the earth—as a won-|been most aptly defined as an instinct. Many 
derful cabinet on a grand scale, whence to draw | of Dr. Channing’s views were derived pia 
gems of truth, or specimens of character, for the | from his own individual sense of a truth; very 
advantage of mankind. few of them from a wide and inductive obser- 
Notwithstanding the apparent enthusiasm in| vation. He was a man of the closet, a looker- 
regard to military prowess, it is evident that) on in the world »—thoughtful, conscientious and 
moral courage is better understood as civiliza-| deeply interested in many of the grand prob- 
tion advances. The conviction has dawned lems to be solved,—yet too far removed from 
even upon the common mind that tranquilly and the scene to estimate all its agencies, or perceive 
with firmness to withstand public opinion, in a its entire consequences. Thus, in his essay on 
righteous cause, and be loyal to personal con- | Napoleon, he weighs him in the balance of dis- 
victions, demands a manliness of character as interested virtue and finds the modern conqueror 
rare as itisnoble. No small part of the energy | infinitely wanting; but of the relation in which 
which lends impressiveness to Dr. Channing’s| his achievements stand to the past and future, in 
writings, arises from the exercise of this valo-|a grand providential scheme of social regenera- 
rous disposition. To one who witnessed the tion, he seems never to have dreamed. 
scene, for instance, when his election sermon} ‘The influence exerted and the reputation ac- 
was delivered in Boston, there remains a deep | quired by Dr. Channing, is a striking instance of 
sense of the power of truthful oratory. In this | the triumph of consistency. The absence of 
discourse, he elaborately defined his idea of free-| versatility in his nature is remarkable. We 
dom. Every sentence commencing, ‘I call that| scarcely know a parallel case in regard to any 
mind free,” told upon the audience. As he de- writer so generally recognized as eloquent. The 





scribed the narrowing effect of bigotry, some | 


| 


of the prominent representatives of a tyrannical | 
priestcraft, actually writhed in their seats; and) 
those who sympathized in the largeness and ele- 
vation of his doctrine, exhibited in their enkin- 
dled faces, the best response to his earnest plea 
for the spontaneous and untrammelled action of 
individual thought. 

We demur somewhat to one of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s favorite opinions—the equality of human 
nature. In his zeal for the dignity of man, he 
overlooks not a few of the indisputable facts of 





traces of personal experience, observation of na- 
ture, or intimacy with books, are comparatively 
rare. Everywhere we discern the evidences of 
a life apart from human interests as they usually 
affect the individual. He reasons like one who 


has no personal stake in the issue of the ques- 


tion. A tone of superiority, a conscious exemp- 
tion from the ruling passion of the hour, make 
him often appear like a judicious and benevo- 
lent arbitrator between humanity and the world, 
rather than a participant in the struggles, griefs 
and pleasures of life. This partly arises from 


nature ; and indeed often manifests an unphilo-|the singleness of purpose and unity of thought 
sophical dislike to recognize what is opposed to|to which we have alluded. He harps always 
his own views, however true. Thus, in a letter| on one string. His mind revolves around a few 
to Combe acknowledging a copy of his work on great truths. He is like one who looks upon a 
Man, he says—* The phrenological part I fear | wide landscape through the single loophole of 
did me little good. I have a strong aversion to} an isolated and majestic tower. The music of 
theories which subject the mind to the body.” his soul is often grand, but it is, after all, a mono- 
Such is by no means the case with phrenolog y tone. His favorite theme was the essential dig- 


justly interpreted ;—it being rather the science nity of human nature, its capacity of progress 
of connection between material and spiritual at- | and immortal destiny. Upon these convictions 


tributes—indicating their mutual relation; but, he founded his moral system; and his various 


were it otherwise, the question for a great think- 
er to decide is as to its truth; he must reverent- 
ly explore, not presuppose, the laws of nature. 
In regard to human equality, more impartial 
observation would have led Dr. Channing to 
realize permanent natural distinctions in his fel- 
low-creatures. There is, unquestionably, a no- 
bility based upon this diversity—an aristocracy 
which no institutions can repudiate—it being a 
great natural fact. That the capacity of pro- 
gress exists almost universally, we are not dis- 





essays and addresses are only varied illustrations 
of their claims. The process of his mental de- 
velopment seems to have been little more than 
frequent and continuous reflection upon these 
ideas; and the power over other minds which 
he thus attained, is a proof of the superior value 
of concentration over the diffusive culture of the 
age. Dr. Channing appears to have shrunk from 
great familiarity with other minds even through 
their writings. We perceive no evidence of that 
cordial sympathy with authors, which breaks out 
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so genially in the correspondence of other gifted 
men. His criticism on Milton is rather an in- 
tellectual recognition of his genius than an af- 
fectionate tribute. In fact, in his studies as in 
his life, the predominant aim seems to have been 
self-possession. As he was accustomed to en- 
velop his delicate frame with the utmost care, to 
guard against the bleak atmosphere, so he strove 
to throw a mantle of reserve around his spirit ;— 
shunning the gregarious, intimate and familiar, 
and seeking to draw from others aliment to his 
own mind, rather than buffet with them the waves 
of controversy, or mingle with them the glow of 
emotion or the stream of thought. 

This unsocial disposition is likewise, in no small 
degree, referable to the reaction of an impres- 
sible organization. His biographer judiciously 
defends it by declaring that Dr. Channing was 
‘keenly sensitive to the morbid feelings by which 
untuned spirits communicate their discord even 
to one who has attained serenity.” It is said of 
Bonaparte that he could, by an effort of will, 
discharge his face of all expression; and there 
are persons who, in a similar manner, can ward 
off the ungenial, while in contact with it, by 
inducing an abstracted or antagonistic mood. 
Channing seems to have been so alive to physi- 
cal and moral influences, that his comfort was only 
secured by an icy barrier which chilled intruders. 
It is singular, however, to observe, that while he 
felt it to be his sacred, individual right thus to 
keep others shivering in the vestibule of his 
soul’s temple, towards the race in general, the 
community at large, the broad interests of so- 
ciety, he appears to have been always conscious 
of a very near and responsible affinity. He writes 
of the elevation of the laboring classes, the des- 
tinies of Europe and the political aspects of his 
own country, as if they were somewhat assigned | 
to his keeping. He seems always to feel, in re- 


glance over the records of biography to perceive 
that there isa distinct class of men who represent 
the saintly, as others do the heroic and political 
character. The retiracy in which such natures 
ripen, was sought of old in the hermitage and 
convent; and now, as in the instance before us, 
in a kind of self-imposed monachism. It is, 
however, a serious question whether, after all, 
this is a healthful species of moral development. 
Let any human being of strong will, live upon 
a fixed system of meditative retirement, and his 
passions will grow calm, his interest in outward 
life diminish, and, with the requisite tempera- 
ment, he easily becomes rapt in spiritual ecsta- 
sies. When a man is endowed with remarka- 
ble conscientiousness and veneration, as well 
as gifts of mind, he seems ordained to promul- 
gate truth and quicken in others the sentiments 
so active in himself. Such was the case with 
Dr. Channing. Yet to us his memory is hal- 
lowed, because he was so “clear in his great of- 
fice,” rather than from an unreserved admiration 
of his personal example. As a moral rhetori- 
cian, his labors have reflected honor on his name 
and country ; as a man—there were peculiarities 
arising from education, physical constitution, and 
tendencies of nature, which rendered him avery 
incomplete representative of humanity. No one 
more eloquently discoursed of philanthropy ; but 
his interest in man, in the abstract, was no test 
of his ready sympathy with the individual. In- 
deed, we have observed one trait in modern phi- 
lanthropists which has sometimes reconciled us 
to the culture of humbler virtues. They are, 
generally speaking, the last men to whom are 
confided personal griefs, or whose exclusive ami- 
ty is sought. They generalize with the heart 
as well as the mind; burn with indignation at 


the wrongs inflicted on the natives of Africa, 


while often profoundly indifferent to the true 








gard to “human nature,” as Hazlitt declares! welfare of one of their own household. How 
Wordsworth does towards the outward universe, | often some desolate human being, touched by 
a personal interest. Sometimes it would almost | their written appeals in behalf of a distant class 
appear as if he were in a manner accountable, as/of sufferers, is inspired with confidence to make 
an individual, for the advancement of the race; them the recipients of secret troubles—to seek 
as if he were a prophet or a law-giver commis-|from them counsel and encouragement in lone- 
sioned like those who ruled and guided the cho- | liness and doubt. A benevolent father of the 
sen people of God. He often speaks “as one|Catholic church, by the mere claim of his voca- 
having authority.” This tone, though to the/|tion,—a warm-hearted sailor by the very candid 
practical observer it is sometimes amusing, was} generosity of his soul, or one of Nature’s sisters 
doubtless instinctive. Dr. Channing consciously | of charity—encountered, as they are, in all the 
felt that the legitimate scope for his thought and | circles of life—were a surer ark of refuge. The 
inspiration for his feelings, lay in progressive | views of the professed lover of his race are too 
views of society and widely-diffused sympathy expansive. His benevolence is purely specula- 
for man. tive. His sympathy with man, is like that which 

The remark of one of the schoolfellows of Chan-|the mere botanist has for a flower, or the surgeon 
ning when the latter was cited as an example—“‘it for a human form. It is rather professional than 
is easier for him to be good” —at once recognizes ‘natural; and he who has sought a conference with 
a peculiar moral idiosyncracy. We need but to such in order to relieve his overcharged heart, finds 
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his utterance choked, his tears frozen, and every 
hope of recognition die within him! In these 
remarks, we design no indiscriminate applica- 
tion to the revered subject of the memoir be- 
fore us. He accomplished good enough in his 
own way—perhaps the only one in which his 
efficiency was certain; but we desire to repudi- 
ate the common notion, that usefulness—in its 
highest sense—is confined to those broad fields 
of philanthropic enterprise, which an influential 
class among us seems to regard as the only le- 
gitimate arena of benevolence. 
as if it were but yesterday, at the close of a win- 











cially had the affections of his nature been as 
individual as his intellectual processes, he would 
instinctively have cultivated the social duties and 
sentiments, and recognized in them, no small 
part of the grace and benignity of life. But his 
ill-health, the stern influences of his early life, 
the habit so remarkable in New England of re- 


‘garding character at the two extremes of right 
‘and wrong ; and suspecting all zest of life as 


intrinsically evil, led him to cherish will beyond 


‘sentiment, to feel with singular force, the respon- 
We remember, | sibility incident to the right of choice in action ; 


and hence to lean towards stoicism and penance. 


ter’s day, soon after Dr. Channing’s return from | It is true, that as years advanced, the overstrain- 


Europe, when his slender form all at once ap- 
peared before a group of mourners—one of the 


families of his parish, who were bereaved, during | through a receptive, truthful, genial spirit. 


his absence, of their dearest earthly friend. As 
he stood among them in the twilight, and the 
flickering blaze revealed his high and placid 
brow,—the eyes of one of those motherless chil- 
dren—(in whose mind his image was associated 
with the sweetest counsels of maternal tender- 
ness, and upon whom his priestly hand had been 
laid in baptism)—instinctively sought his face 
with a penetrating glance,—a silent appeal for 
some word of solace in that dark hour. At 
length he spoke—but it was to exclaim, “‘ What 
a mysterious Providence!” ‘The scene had awa- 
kened a speculative reverie, and not one tear of 
commiseration. His mind was busy in the at- 
tempt to reconcile to itself a sad visitation ; but 
his heart swelled not at the sight of the young 
band left alone to the perils of the world. And 
when he rose to depart, and looked back upon 
them, it was only to remark, “I am going to 
my solitary home.” His own family had not yet 
returned from their country residence. In afew 
days at least, their presence would brighten his 
fireside, while those he left, were destined for 
years to a home made solitary by death! This 
incident illustrates the truth we design to sug- 
gest—that the sympathetic and reflective char- 
acter have distinct provinces of action, and that 
any one who, from the perusal of these interest- 
ing memoirs, should deem their subject a model 
to be practically adopted, with a view to attain 
the same moral results, would commit an egre- 
gious error. The truth is, the essence of Dr. 
Channing’s life appears in his writings. There 
he emitted the vital aura of his few days of health. 
There he embodied the energy of feeling which 
other and less distinguished men give to the of- 
fices of friendship and love. He found, at an early 
age, that he must decide between the free exercise 
of social habits and feelings, and a sphere of utili- 
ty based essentially upon contemplation. Had he 
possessed a greater mobility of character, power 
of adaptation, and facility of intercourse ; espe- 


led chords were a little relaxed, and he began to 
| 


realize how much innocent delight is attainable 
He 
observed to one of his most intimate compan- 
ions, as this softer experience dawned upon his 
mellow faculties,—that perhaps he had made a 
grand mistake—perhaps the most happy and sat- 
isfactory life was one passed in the free and earn- 
est exercise of the affections and sympathies. 
Egotism was a striking trait in Dr. Channing. 
He was jealous of the least encroachment upon 
|his own individuality. The first person singular 
constantly appears on every page of his writings; 
and we learn from the letters now first published, 
that his views of mental philosophy correspond- 
ed with this egotistical instinct. There is a cu- 
rious subject of speculation and one which we 
believe has not yet been satisfactorily discussed— 
the relation of egotism to genius and virtue. A 
peculiar self-confidence, in a certain sphere, uni- 
formly characterizes great men in every depart- 
ment. Indeed, an ingenious writer* almost 
‘makes it appear, that decision of character is 
the essence of all superiority—and this is but the 
result of personal conviction—or faith in the re- 
sults of one’s own thoughts. Where this quality 
predominates—if united with any real moral or 
intellectual ability, it renders its possessor, in a 
measure, oracular. His opinions are rather an- 
nounced as truths than suggested as possibilities. 
His calm trust in himself communicates itself to 
his writings and acts, and hence the authority 
they exert over the multitude. We deem this 
vivid sense of personality—this disposition to 
view all subjects in the light of conscious reflec- 
tion, as the trait which gives nerve and clearness 
to Dr. Channing’s diction, and impressiveness to 
his style. He had the serious, collected air of 
one who had enjoyed special revelations; who 
occupied a higher platform than his fellows, and 
like the mystics of the east,—by a singular dis- 
cipline and seclusion, had attained clearer glimp- 
ses of the unseen and the eternal. Egotism, if it 
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does not betray itself offensively, is a vast source | office of solitude, as holy, mysterious and desira- 
of influence. We forgive even its disagreea-|ble; but when the exclusive principle is suffered 
ble manifestations, when united with genius or | to overlay elements equally important, we pro- 
character. Asa man of action, Napoleon was | test against it as false, irrational and inhuman. 


the greatest egotist that ever lived; and how) 
much his success was enhanced and secured by | 
the unwavering confidence this quality inspires! | 
The boorishness of Dr. Johnson was forgiven | 
because of the sense which underlaid his dog- | 
matism. Dr. Channing’s egotism was that of a 
moralist. He enunciated his views of man’s na-| 


One problem, therefore, irresistibly suggests it- 
self in the contemplation of such a life and its 
results—the comparative worth of individualism 
and sympathy. Dr. Channing embodied a prin- 
ciple that lies at the foundation of modern phi- 


losophy and constitutes the distinctive feature of 


German literature. He esteemed intuition far 


ture and duties in the same authoritative style above observation; he looked chiefly within and 
that the bard of Rydal interprets the revelations ‘seldom around for truth; in a word, he fortified 
of nature, or Davy expounds a scientific dis-| his own moral nature and dwelt therein, scarcely 
covery. iever yielding himself to the outward, the distant 

There is a fresh-water spring that gushes up/or the familiar. This is the tone of his writings 
through the sea on the Genoese coast, and by the | and the spirit of his character; and to this we 
force of its jet reaches the surface untinctured | cannot but refer much that was peculiar and en- 
with the brine around it. Dr. Channing’s ideal | during in his agency. Ina general point of view 
of virtue was apparently to preserve an inward and in regard to the majority of human beings, 
force whereby his nature could penetrate and | perhaps it is neither feasible nor desirable that in- 
rise above adjacent life without imbibing its qual- | dividualism should be so completely realized. 
ities ;—intact, free and sustained. His loyalty to | Yet it seems the characteristic which almost uni- 
this principle undoubtedly is one cause of his|versally belongs to the functions of genius and 


clearness, force and persuasive rhetoric. Per-| 
haps it was the only course for such a man to'| 
pursue; and its results sufhciently prove its effi- | 
ciency. Yet it would be a great error to urge | 
its universal adoption. Asa moralist Dr. Chan- 
ning chiefly erred by deriving nearly all truth 
from his own consciousness. He was eminently 
fitted to attain harmony through meditation. 
His genius was essentially monastic. But the 
greater number of human beings can only im- 
prove through a sympathetic culture. They as- 


conscience ; and in this age of multitudinous ex- 
periment, and in this country of broad and varied 
external activity, no lesson can be brought home 
with more needful advantage. It is deeply in- 
teresting to trace its gradual and concentrated 
influence, its distinguished fruits and limitless as- 
sociations as unfolded in these pages. 

To produce an adequate impression either in 
literature or art two conditions are indispensable— 
a command of the materials and an effective sub- 


ject. Language is the medium of the rhetorician, 


similate the means of growth and inward felicity | ideas his vantage ground. Over the latter Chan- 


through love rather than will. They advance in 
proportion as they forget themselves in “ an idea 
dearer than self,” and instead of purposing indi- 
vidual good as an ultimate end to be consciously 
sought, they instinctively yield themselves up to 
nature, truth and affection to work what results 
they may. It has been thus with great men. It 
was so with Shakespeare and Burns. It is so 
with the adventurous, the poetical and the he- 
roic character. ‘To fall back upon consciousness, 
to isolate life, to seek a superhuman alliance with 
truth, would be to mar and enfeeble both their 
usefulness and virtue. It is surely possible to 
fraternize without losing identity, to accept the 
graceful, the wise and the kindly agencies of life, 
without compromising any private right. Yet, 
according to the school of which Dr. Channing 
is the most eminent exponent, there is something 
dangerous and fearful in the social order institu- 
ted by God. Emerson thinks we should * sit 
like gods on separate peaks.” In the spirit of 
this philosophy there is a certain degree of truth. 





Poets and sages have emphatically indicated the 


ning obtained a characteristic mastery. With- 
out the subtle tact of the poet, he possessed a 
grasp of expression whereby he effectually made 
words the vehicle of truth—rapid, direct and sig- 
nificant. In opposition to the hopeless theories 
of life and destiny nourished by the gloomy the- 
ology which prevailed originally in his native re- 
gion, he seized upon certain expansive and en- 
couraging thoughts based on the latent powers of 
the soul; and these he strenuously developed as 
motives of action and pledges of growth. The 
existence of conscience, will and moral sensi- 
bility in man, few have the perverseness to deny ; 
and from these he deduced high conceptions of 
the ability and rights of our common nature. To 
aspiring, gentle and lofty souls such appeals came 
as divine auguries. Upon such, the influence of 
his discourses fell with a cheering import. They 
awoke a faith in the recuperative energy of the 
moral instincts. They sounded like the sum- 
mons of a clarion amid the desolate gloom of re- 
morseful meditation. They quickened into new 
life the repressed elasticity of the mind; and by 
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imparting a consciousness of power, called into 
action hopes, aims and sentiments, which, unen- 
voked, might have long slumbered in impotent 
despair. This was a high service. Let it be 
duly honored. We believe it to be the only pro- 
cess by which a class of men, among the noblest 
of their kind, can be effectually roused and com- 
forted ; and in view of the sphere of utility thus 
realized, it is scarcely grateful to criticise the 
example which these memoirs reveal. Yet, 
there is a vast difference between character and 
thought, opinion and life, habit and genius. For 
the truths to which Channing attached such in- 
estimable value, we refer to his writings; for a 
portrait of the man, we are indebted to his biog- 
rapher, and that suggests many inferences which 
serve to throw new light upon the actual relation 
between personality and faith. One great prin- 
ciple we everywhere see displayed is that the 
generation of an inward force is the great end of 
all that deserves the name of education. Notin 
scholarship, readiness, tact or discipline—but in 
the capacity to think wisely, to feel truly, to act 
justly, lies the absolute greatness of man. It. is 
in vain to evade or conceal this primal fact. In 
Channing’s own words, “to get a disposable 
strength of intellect,” is after all the one thing 
needful in all genuine mental culture. Doubtless 
this is to be attained in various ways, according 
to the tendencies and gifts of the individual; in 
his case it was by meditative rather than exter- 
nal intentness that the boon was sought and found. 
And to enforce this law, as the requisite of simi- 
larly constituted beings, seems to us the essential 
truth to be gleaned from these volumes. It is 
only partially recognized in our systems of edu- 
cation and individual theories. Lamb says a 
man may lose himself in another’s ideas as easily 
as in a neighbor’s grounds. We may be so di- 
verted from all singleness of purpose and indi- 
viduality of life, as to defeat the very object 
sought abroad, even among the richest fields of 
experience. ‘'T'o thine own self be true” wasa 
maxim of the sagacious and prudent courtier; 
more nobly interpreted, it is also the doctrine of 
moral insight, and one which Channing has most 
admirably illustrated. 





The French Directory, in a letter to the Spanish Admi- 
ral Massaredo, thus alluded to England :—“ From a small 
corner of the earth, which the sun seems to light with re- 


gret, England pretends exclusively to the sovereignty of the 
seas.” 








THE PLEASURES OF THOUGHT. 
BY SIDNEY DYER. 


I. 


For what was man designed? to live and die? 
To mingle back to dust and be forgot ? 
To feel the ills of life and then to lie 
In drear oblivion in the grave and rot ? 
O, cruel fate! were this his hopeless lot ; 
*T were better far that life he ne’er should know, 
Than thus to be, and wish that he were not; 
To long for pleasure’s stream, yet mid the flow 
Of sorrow’s turbid wave to sink in deepest woe. 


If. 


He wears an upright form of heavenly make, 
With soul and sense mysteriously combined ; 
Which oft, like well-tuned harp-strings, doth awake 
A thrill of rapturous pleasure in the mind. 
But sense alone ne’er yields the bliss designed, 
When into man was breathed the deathless soul ; 
By heavenly skill for purer joys refined, 
And upward taught to look from earth’s control, 
And pant to soar beyond where farthest planets roll 


iil. 


“ Hopg’s” fond delights one tuneful bard* hath sung, 
Whose fame Apollo might have wished to share, 
Bright star-eyed Hope, when his wild numbers rung, 
Born once again to earth, divinely fair,— 
“ Enchanted smiled and waved her golden hair,” 
But still her promised good is far away, 
For when at last brought near, most oft despair 
Is found to dwell and rule with iron sway 
Where she had promised most and cast her brightest ray. 


IV. 


The pleasing joys that “ Memory’s” voice recalls 
Have oft been sung, and late by onet whose strain 
Upon the ear in softened cadence falls, 
But memory’s song awakes, with each refrain, 
Those deep-toned chords that bring up tears again, 
We linger o’er the past with sad regret, 
Where lie our blighted hopes on time’s dark plain, 
Each happy interval review, and yet 
Would all its bliss forego could we its pains forget. 


V. 


With nobler aim and far sublimer flight, 
An elder bardt awoke the tuneful shell, 

And to “ IMAGINATION’S” realms of light 
Mounted on viewless wing, and caught the swell 
Of angel choirs, as gently rose and fell 

Their votive praise on high. Though strong its sway, 
[magination’s but a passing spell— 

An-Ignis Fatuus, whose delusive ray 

Lights up unreal worlds, and glows but to betray. 


VI. 


Not such the theme which now inspires our Muse, 
Its pleasures aye are present, pure and free, 
Like April’s early blossoms, which diffuse 
A fragrance round our path where’er it be. 
* Campbell. 


+ Rogers. ¢ Akenside. 
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Thought spreads for all a deep and boundless sea, 
Where billows of delight incessant roll, 

Each glowing with the lightof Derry, 
While wrapt in thought’s sweet reverie, the soul 
Enjoys a meed of bliss that earth can ne’er control. 


Vil. 


The power of thought alone gives man the sway 
And right to rule as lord o’er earth’s domain, 
It makes the forest-king his will obey, 
And lightning’s vengeful bolt admit his reign. 
The noble river, coursing to the main, 
Diverted from its bed, his mastery feels, 
E’en Ocean's self is made to wear his chain, 
And on his surge to bear a thonsand keels, 
Till ‘neath their ponderous weight old Neptune groans and 
reels. 


VI. 


It is the ruling power of every age, 
The monarch crowns or tears him from the throne,— 
Writes its own characters on history’s page, 
And makes the wonders of its Mission known— 
With stately march it moves from zone to zone, 
The star of hope to man; the beacon blaze 
Which erst along his darkened pathway shone, 
When he a serf was held in ancient days, 
And on the future poured the light of Freedom's rays! 


IX. 


Each age has felt its power—each bears its seal : 

On that bright mora when Adam first awoke, 

And heard the vocal stars chant their loud peal 

Of rapturous joy, as full the chorus broke 

From their wide spheres, it felt its first life-stroke 
Begin. Man held at first a sinless reign, 

And wore with willing zeal his Lord’s mild yoke; 
Well pleased to dress the flower-enamelled plain, 
And join the sons of God in their seraphic strain. 

X. 
But soon by show of good, deceived, he fell, 

And by that rueful act obscured the light 
He first received from Heaven ; then came a spell 

Which o’er his pathway threw the pall of night. 

Yet Mercy left one star to glad his sight, 

And bade him trust and hope, though crushed and riven. 

Thus cheered, he rose, and sought in toil delight, 
And when to wisdom’s ways his thoughts are given, 


He tastes of Pleasure’s stream meandering pure from 
Heaven ! 


XI. 


*Tis not from books alone Thought’s pleasures flow— 
They are but aqueducts which serve to bring 
The stream direct, (meandering else and slow,) 
As fresh it wells from the Pierian spring ; 
But who would taste it pure, at times must fling 
His books aside, and turn to Nature’s page, 
Open alike to peasant, prince and king, 
To men untaught as well as learnéd sage, 
And mid its lessons deep his ardent thoughts engage. 


XII. 


How pare the thoughts which Nature’s truths inspire ! 
How swells the raptured soul beneath their power! 
Till upward borne, it plucks celestial fire, 
And pours o’er earth a scintillating shower ; 





They guide the erring soul through darkest hour, 
In wisdom’s way, where heavenly fountains well ; 
Oft yield to poverty the richest dower, 
Disperse the gloom which fills the dungeon cell, 
And earth as Eden glows beneath their magic spell. 


XIII. 


Now let us range abroad and take our fill 
From this rich source of thought, where pleasure gleams 
As morning sunlight on the slanting hill, 
Or, as upon the wave it laughing seems 
To sport and play and watch its wrinkling beams. 
The joys we gather here wil! never tire, 
Nor flit like empty forms of idle dreams, 
But fill the soul's enlarged and chaste desire, 
Its heavenly powers expand and noblest thoughts inspire ! 


XIV. 


How wide the range where’er the thoughts may turn! 
At every point a world before us lies— 

From grains of sand to far off orbs which burn, 
And roll in blazing splendor through the skies; 
From wandering comet, which erratic flies, 

And trails a cloudy light along its way, 
To smallest insect, which at morning's rise 

Is born, but faints when falls the sun’s full ray, 

And dies, its being’s end fulfilled e’er noon of day. 


XV. 


How vast are Nature’s stores! and various too, 
And rich as vast, to all who prize their worth ; 
Though thousands oft have ranged her fields, yet new 
They ever seem as at creation’s birth. 
Oh beautiful and bright is the fair earth! 
Its hills and dales, its skies and crystal streams, 
Its blooming groves, and birds of sportive mirth, 
Its flowery meads, where Beauty smiling seems 
Reciined on Nature’s breast in most delicious dreams ! 


XVI. 


And when the circling year from winter's chill 
The spring awakes again with wonted fire ; 
With vernal beams makes bare the snow-capped hill, 
And earth responsive to the warm desire, 
Arrays her leafless form in rich attire ; 
When sun and shower revive the dormant land, 
And fresh the meadow grass shoots up its spire ; 
When Flora, borne on zephyrs soft and bland, 
Strews all her blooming wealth around with lavish hand : 
XVII. 
Oh! then ’tis sweet to seek the scented grove, 
Alone to muse, reclined beneath the shade; 
Or through its festooned walks delighted rove, 
And pluck the flowers which gem the emerald glade ; 
Or ’neath the waving boughs, anew arrayed 
In brightest green, inhale the fragrant air, 
Delighting soul and sense. Thus oft I've strayed 


In meditation deep, till earth and care 
Were both alike forgot, for God himself was there! 


XVIII. 


But oft is seen the groveling son of earth, 
Whose sluggish soul no theme can e’er inspire ; 
The stately oak to him is thus much worth— 
*T will serve to build his fence or light his fire! 
That aught was e’er designed for purpose higher, 
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Ne’er once appears to him—he sees no geod 

In searching Nature only to admire 
Her wondrous art, and thus in thoughtful mood 
To roam her mazes through and muse in solitude. 


XIX. 


O, gross insensate one! thus to degrade 
The peerless semblance of the Deity, 
And that abuse for holiest purpose made ! 
The flowing stream, meandering to the sea, 
The whispering breeze which floats along the lea, 
The humblest flower that parts the yielding sod, 
The Ocean's rolling wave, unchained and free, 
The waving trees which bend with graceful nod, 
And every glittering star—all point the thoughts to God! 


XX. 


To God—the soul’s high source and final rest! 
The highest theme to men or angels known ; 
Who know of Him the most are highest blest, 
Who know Him not, though on the world’s high throne, 
In darkness still are left to sigh and groan. 
THovuGHur to the soul must be the loosened dove, 
Out o’er the deluged world to go alone, 
And back return with the sweet pledge of love, 
That when the floods subside our Ark shall rest above. 


XXI. 


The mouldering heaps which curious eyes explore, 
Of fluted shaft or broken architrave, 
From Egypt's quarries wrought in days of yore, 
When kings in servile chains did all enslave, 
And thousands died to build each sovereign’s grave ; 
The rock-hewn cities long from traveller's eye 
Concealed, where owlets shriek and satyrs rave ; 
The Sphinx, and Pyramids which prop the sky, 
Are waymarks left by Thought in ages long gone by. 


XXII. 


And there were those in time’s most early day, 
Who saw in marble Beauty’s glowing trace, 
The magic chisel seized and struck away 
The rock, and forth she stood instinct with grace ; 
While others sought by Helicon a place, 
And with the choral Nine awoke the strain ; 
And foremost he, who won immortal bays, 
And sung of conquering Greece and Ilion’s pain, 
Of fierce Achilles’ wrath and noble Hector slain. 


XXIII. 


Each varying mind a theme congenial finds, 

In Nature’s boundless range of wondrous things. 
Some note the laws which sphere in sphere confines, 

And number every star, as science flings 

Light on their path revealing all their springs ; 
While others read portrayed upon the rock, 

Each phase of earth, e’er Time with new-fledged wings, 
Had soared in its first flight : the earthquake’s shock 
To them, is Nature’s door, at which for truth they knock. 


XXIV. 


The Swedish sage oft sought the dewy mead, 
And plucked the opening flowers with wrapt delight ; 
Their petals told, their leaves and shining seed, 
Their blooms of iris hues and spotless white, 
Limned by a skill divine to charm the sight. 


Was a wide universe, in life’s brief hour 

His mind could never grasp though stretched to utmost power! 
XXV. 

The blood-stained hero, fresh from conquered fields, 
In triumph borne along, to be admired, 

Amid the dazzling pageantry ne’er feels 

A tithe of that rich joy, which once inspired 

The sage of olden time, who sought untired 

For latent truths, and oft his problem tried. 

When thought at last had grasped the prize, it fixed 
His inmost soul, and swift as bursting tide 

He rushed the streets along and loud “ Eureka!” cried. 
XXVI. 

No tongue can tell the joy Cotumsus felt, 

When first the thought sublime flashed o’er his soul 
Of undiscovered worlds; for as he dwelt 

Upon the rapturous theme, thought spurned control, 
And leaped the rolling surge and reached the goal, 
Long e’er the winds had filled his loosened sail. 
Though unexplored the waves expansive roll 
Across his way, where bides no lingering trail, 

His bark is on the deep and drives before the gale. 
XXVII. 

Kings had refused when he for aid did sue, 

And courtly fools would taunt with laugh and jeer; 
But still unmoved, he kept the prize in view ; 

And o‘t in vision rapt, like holy seer, 

He saw Hesperia’s land approaching near, 

Proud to receive his name. He paused no more, 
But ventured on when others shrunk with fear, 


And bliss enjoyed as none enjoyed before, 
When morning’s early light revealed the welcome shore ! 


XXVIII. 


The lightning’s flash the admiring FRANKLIN saw, 
As through the azure vault with undimmed eye, 

He soated on Thought’s strong wing, and traced the law 
Which rolled its thundering wheels along the sky; 
Anon he raised his daring hand on high, 

And grasped the quivering bolt and quenched its ire ; 
Then bade it pause, or harmless onward fly, 

And thus gave wings to thought of heavenly fire, 

And won a brilliant fame whose rays shall ne’er expire ! 


XXIX. 
The man who thus could brave the lightning’s shock, 
Was never born to wear a tyrant’s chain, 
Or stoop with servile bow, but like the rock 
Which laughs at wind and storm and raging main, 
To stand unmoved, with heaven-exalted mein, 
And thus he stood and vowed his country free 
From haughty lordling’s rule and kingly reign, 
And bade her sons no more with suppliant knee, 
Bow down to fellow dust and beg for liberty ! 


XXX. 
Hail Liberty ! thou boon which all men crave, 
More precious far than life or crowns of gold; 
Thou ne’er on earth hadst found an early grave, 
If Thought’s free range had not been first controlled. 
But thowart free again! and who can hold 


Thee now, or stay thy march? No sceptred foe, 
Nor mitred priest, with heart to Satan sold, 





To him each bird, each leaf or blooming flower, 
Which smiles by day or drinks the dew by night, 


Vout. XV—S5 


For man has caught anew the kindling glow, 
And on his march shall be till Earth shall Freedom know! 
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XXXI. 
Let Gallia’s traitor kings a warning be 

To thrones and powers—ay, let them henceforth know 
That man has power to act, and dare be free ; 

That he was born to think, and thought shall flow 

Free as the air we breathe, the winds that blow. 
Who dares again oppress with traitorous scheme, 

Shall by a freeman’s arm be stricken low ; 
The age of Kings has passed—a vanished dream— 
FREEDom ascends the throne, and TuovucGut shall reign 

supreme ! 


XXXII. 


The Press, which strives Thought’s power to extend, 
Gives “ local habitation and a name” 
To what the mind conceives. Its force shall end 
Grim Error’s reign, and blast to endless shame 
The foes of human kind, but spread the fame 
The good man seeks to earth’s remotest bound. 
Against its freedom only those exclaim, 
Who dread the dazzling light it sheds around, 
Exposing deeds they seek to shroud in gloom profound. 


XXXII. 


What! seek the Press omnipotent to stay ? 
First in thy grasp the viewless winds enchain, 
And hurl the comet from its chosen way ; 
Go bind the waves, dark-heaving o’er the main, 
And bid the sun stand still o’er yonder plain ; 
Make darkness come—turn noon-day into night, 
Arrest the shafts of Death, and end his reign— 
Then hope the Press to bind, and quench its light 
By force of human law and arm of human might! 


XXXIV. 


A few wise men have lived in every age, 

Who ne’er by vice obscured their mental sight, 
As Socrates, or Paut the Christian sage, 

Whose words went forth as beams of heavenly light, 

And rolled from earth the seven-fold pall of night ; 
As WashINGTON, for god-like actions sent, 

Or Quincy’s sage whose “ life was in the right,” 
Who, falling when his powers at last were spent, 
Exclaimed, “ this is the last of earth, I am content.” 


XXXV. 


The mind aroused as ne’er in former years, 
Majestic, like the sun, moves on its way 
Of light from clime to elime, and earth appears 
To glow e’en now with bright immortal ray ! 
Old things with olden times have passed away, 
And man no more with plodding step is found 
In search of joys which ne’er his toil repay, 
But like the wingéd light, with one rebound, 
Leaps to the goal of thought, and circles earth around ! 


XXXVI. 


The forest melts at his advancing stride, 
And up, like magic, towns and cities spring ; 
The subtle elements his will abide, 
And serve his wish as subjects serve their king. 
Each day reveals some new, unheard-of thing, 
Till Wonder long has ceased to feel surprise— 
THOUGHT now goes forth upon the lightning’s wing, 
Which, round the circling earth obedient flies 
At man’s command, as swift it speeds along the skies ! 


XXXVI. 

Thus THovent goes forth and holds the world in awe, 

Subservient makes each seen and latent power, 
(Led to their springs by truth’s unerring law,) 

Bedecks the desert wild with fruit and flower, 

And gleans from barren fields a princely dower; 
Amid confusion, perfect order finds, 

A radiant sun, where clouds of darkness lower ; 
Culls rarest gems from long neglected mines, 
And purest bliss enjoys where ignorance repines ! 


XXXVIII. 


O’er Earth ere long a fearful change shall pass, 
Hurled back to chaos whence at first it came, 
Its beauty changed to one unshapen mass, 
As round it spreads the fierce devouring flame, 
Which leaves no lingering trace of place or fame ; 
Then o’er the scene shall THouenrt arise and shine, 
With radiant beams the noonday sun shall shame, 
And from the smouldering wrecks of Earth and Time, 
In triumph mount to God Jmmortal and Divine! 


Louisville, Ky. 





Shakspeare, the Earl of Southampton and 
“The Tempest.” 


Shakspeare after, and probably on account of 
the deer-stealing affair, went from Stratford to 
London about the year 1587. Here finding 
Richard Burbidge, who was from the immediate 
neighborhood of Stratford, engaged in the call- 
ing of a stage-player, he likewise betook himself 
to the stage, and acted at the Globe theatre, (the 
Earl of Leicester’s or the Queen’s,) and after- 
wards at the Blackfriars. ‘Two years later he 
appears to have become a stockholder in the lat- 
ter establishment, and from this source he after- 
wards derived a very considerable income. After 
taking up his abode in London, he won the friend- 
ship of young Henry Wriothesley, the generous, 
the romantic Earl of Southampton, who was 
destined to enjoy the double honor of being the 
patron of Shakspeare, and of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia. In 1593 the poet, aged 29, dedicated 
“Venus and Adonis,” his first production, to the 
Earl, who was then only 19, and in the follow- 
ing year, “'The Rape of Lucrece,” his second 
poem. The Earl of Southampton was a great 
favorite of the Earl of Essex, who appointed 
him General of the horse in [reland, contrary to 
the known wishes of the Queen; by whose re- 
peated orders he was displaced. In 1597 he ac- 
companied Essex as a volunteer in an unfortu- 
nate expedition against the Spanish in the West 
Indies. And during a temporary loss of the 





Queen’s favor, owing to the circumstances of 
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his marriage, he spent some time in a sort of 
exile in France, accompanying Secretary Cecil 
at the time of the negotiation of the treaty of 
Vervins. In 1601 the Earl of Southampton was 
implicated with Essex in a conspiracy to seize 
the person of Queen Elizabeth. While Essex, 
for the treasonable temerity of this hair-brained 
attempt, lost his life on the scaffold, Southamp- 
ton suffered the penalties of attainder during the 
Queen’s life. However, upon the accession of 
James, he was released from confinement, his 
attainder was reversed, and his title and estates 
restored to him. There appears to have been 
a very close intimacy and devoted friendship 
between this nobleman and Shakspeare. It is 
said that the Earl at one time made the poet 
the munificent present of £1,000. Some, how- 
ever, have refused to credit that so large a 





sum was given, and have supposed that it was 
probably no more than a loan. 
hand, however, it is alleged that the Earl was 
liberal to an extravagant degree, in so much as 
eventually to prove the ruin of his private for- 


tune, and it is suggested that the sum of £10,000 | 


has been given by an English nobleman in mod- 
ern times to a celebrated actor. Whatever may 
have been the real character of the pecuniary 
favor shown by Southampton to Shakspeare, 
whether a donation or a loan, it probably took 
place not long after the latter came to reside at 
London, for it is certain that he was then poor, 
and yet we find that in two years he became a 
share-holder in theatrical stock, and it is quite 
improbable that he could in so short a period 
have acquired money for this purpose from the 
profits of his acting. 

Shakspeare, according to some, retired from 
the stage before 1605; according to others, and 
more probably, it was not till 1607 or 1608. How- 
ever, it is certain that he was after 1608, a can- 
didate for the place of “‘ master of the revels’ — 
but he did not receive the appointment. The 
following letter, written by the Earl of South- 
ampton, about 1608, to Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere, has been discovered of late years among 
the MSS. of that nobleman, preserved at Bridge- 
water House, and is taken from a work entitled 
“ New Facts relating to the life of Shakspeare,” 
prefixed to the Boston edition, 1847, of his dra- 
matic works. ‘The interest of this letter is en- 
hanced to Virginians, by the consideration, that 
the writer was not only the patron of Shaks- 
peare, but also afterwards of Virginia. ‘“ My 
verie honored Lord, the manie good offices I 
have received at your Lordship’s hands, which 


On the other! 





it draweth on more and greater demaunds. This 
which now presseth is to request your Lordship 
in all you can to be good to the poore players of 
the Black Fryers, who call themselves by au- 
thoritie the Servants of his Majestie, and aske 
for the protection of their most graceous Maister 
and Sovereigne in this the tyme of their troble. 
They are threatened by the Lord Maior and Al- 
dermen of London, never friendly to their call- 
ing, with the destruction of their meanes of live- 
lyhood, by the putting downe of their plaie-house, 
which is a private theatre, and hath never given 
occasion of anger by anie disorders. ‘These bear- 
ers are two of the chiefe of the companie ; one 
of them by name Richard Burbidge, who hum- 
blie sueth for your Lordship’s kinde helpe, for 
that he is a man famous as our English Roscius, 
one who fitteth the action to the word and the 
word to the action most admirably. By the ex- 
ercise of his qualitye, industry and good beha- 


'viour, he hath become possessed of the Black 


Fryers playhouse which hath bene imployed for 
players sithence it was builded by his Father 
now nere 50 yeres agone.* ‘The other is a man 
no whitt lesse deserving favor and my especiall 
friende, till of late an actor of good account in 
the Companie, now a sharer in the same and 
writer of some of our best English playes, which, 


‘as your Lordship knoweth, were most singularly 
liked of Queen Elizabeth, when the Companie 


was called upon to performe before her Ma’tie 
at Court, at Christmas and Shrovetide. His 
most gracious Ma’tie King James alsoe, since 
his coming to the Crowne, hath extended his 
royall favour to the Companie in divers waies 
and at sundrie tymes. This other hath to name 
William Shakespeare, and they are both of one 
countie and indeed almost of one towne; both 
are right famous in their qualityes, though it 
longeth not to your Lo. gravitie and wisedom to 
resort unto the places where they are wont to de- 
light the publique care. Their trust and sute 
nowe is, not to be molested in their waye of life 
whereby they maintaine themselves and their 
wives and families, (being both married and of 
good reputations,) as well as the widowes and 
orphanes of some of their dead fellowes. 

Your. Lo. most bounden at com. 

H. 8. 





Should we in our fancy accompany this cou- 
ple of “ poore players of the Black Fryers,” the 
one ‘‘a man famous as our English Roscius,” 
‘the other who “hath to name William Shakes- 
peare,” the “‘ writer of some of our best English 
_playes,” as they repair to the presence of the 


ought to make me backward in asking farther| Lord Chancellor and present the letter of the 


favors, only imbouldens me to require more in 
the same kinde. Your Lordship will be warned 
howe hereafter you graunt me anie gute, seeing 


|generous Earl, we cannot doubt but that the two 


* (A mistake. It was not more than 32 years.] 
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petitioners made a strong appeal to his lordship, | the starving time, &c. Smith indeed complains 
“fitting the action to the word and the word to/of his exploits and adventures having been mis- 
the action most admirably.” How hawt Tenet papenenetee on the stage in London. That Shaks- 
the fame of the actor compared with that of the | peare makes few or no allusions to these incidents, 
writer? To how very few people in the world|is because they occurred after nearly all of his 
comparatively is even the name of Richard Bur- | plays had been composed. ‘The Tempest,” 
bidge known, and what a small fraction of those | however, was written several years after the land- 
few would have ever heard of him, had not his) ing at Jamestown, and it derives its name, anda 
name been connected with that of the world-| |good many of its incidents, from a striking epi- 
renowned Shakspeare. Yet Burbidge was in sode in the history of the Vicginia Colony, the 
his own day at the least as distinguished as an! wreck of the Sea-Adventure on the coast of Ber- 
actor, as Shakspeare was as a dramatic writer—| muda island. It is an instance of the mighty 
Burbidge was the Garrick of his age. witchery of genius, that a Virginian should feel 
The Earl of Southampton, so long the friend | a sort of pride in knowing that Shakspeare had 
and patron of Shakspeare, survived him about) selected some events connected with the early 
eight years. In 1618 this nobleman became a\ history of his country, as “ good stuff to make 
member of the Privy Council. Brave and maid poetry out of,” and that he has done this in his 
erous, but haughty and impetuous, he was by no| master-piece, ‘“ The Tempest,” one of his latest 
means adapted for the courtand cabinetof James, | productions—a creation of his maturest intel- 
where servility and base intrigue were the ordi-| lect—composed after the lapse of upwards of 
nary stepping-stones of political advancement. | twenty years from the time of the production of 
About the year 1619 the Earl was imprisoned| what is supposed to have been his first play— 
through the influence of Buckingham, “ whom|‘“'The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 1591. 
he rebuked with some passion, for speaking often! When the new charter of Virginia was ob- 
to the same thing in the house, and out of order.’’| tained, the council and company equipped a fleet 
In 1620 the Earl was chosen, contrary to the! to carry with the new commission, supplies of 
wishes of the King, Treasurer (equivalent to; men and women, with provisions and other stores 
Governor) of the Virginia company, which of- | for the colony. The following is a list of the 
fice he held till the charter was vacated in 1624. | vessels and their commanders: the Sea-Adven- 
He and Sir Edwin Sandys, the leaders, together | ture or Sea-Venture, admiral Sir George Somers 
with the bulk of the members of the Company, | with Sir Thomas Gates, and Captain Christo- 
shared largely in the spirit of civil and religious | pher Newport; the Diamond, Captain Ratcliffe 
freedom which was then manifesting itself so! and Captain King; the Faleon, Captain Martin 





strongly in England. The Earl exhibited him- 
self a firm opponent of the measures of the court, 
both in his place in parliament, and in his station 
of ‘Treasurer of the Virginia Company. Hav- 
ing gone over and taken command of an Eng- 
lish regiment in the Dutch service, he died in the 
Netherlands, in 1624—the year of the dissolution 
of the Virginia Company. He was grandson of 
Wriothesley, Chancellor of Edward VI., father 
to the excellent Treasurer Southampton, and 
grandfather to Rachel, Lady Russel. 
Shakspeare after abandoning the stage in 1607 
or 1608, about the time of the first landing at 
Jamestown, remained in London for some four or 
five years. Smith and the early colonists of Vir- 
ginia had, many of them, probably witnessed the 
theatrical performances at the Globe or Black 
Fryars,* and Shakspeare was no doubt familiar 
with the more remarkable incidents of the first 
settlement of the colony—the early voyages, the 
first discovery, the landing, Smith’s rencontres 
with the Indians,—his rescue by Pocahontas, 


* “ Beggar’s Bush,” (now Jordan’s Point,): 2 early plan- 
tation on the James river, derived its name from a comedy 





of Fletcher’s. 


and Master Nelson; the Blessing, Gabriel Ar- 
cher and Captain Adams; the Unity, Captain 
Wood and Master Pett; the Lion, Captain Webb; 
the Swallow, Captain Moon and Master Somers. 
There were also in company two smaller craft, a 
ketch and a pinnace. ‘The fleet sailed from Ply- 
mouth in May, 1609, and going contrary to in- 
structions by the old circuitous route, via. the Ca- 
naries and the West Indies, on the 24th of July, 
when in latitude 30 degrees north, and as was 
supposed within eight days’ sail of Virginia, they 
were caught “ in the tayle of a Hericano” blow- 
ing from the North East, accompanied by a hor- 
rid darkness that continued for forty-four hours. 
Some of the vessels lost their masts, some their 
sails blown from the yards, “the seas over-raking 
our ships.” 


“When ratling thunder ran along the clouds, 
Did not the Saylers poore and Masters proud 
A terror feele, as struck with feare of God?” 


The admiral’s ship, the Sea-Adventure, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the fleet, and racked by 
the fury of the sea, sprang a leak, and the water 
soon rose in the hold above two tiers of hogs- 
heads that stood over the ballast, and the crew 
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had to stand up to their middles in the water and 
bail out with buckets, baricos and kettles. Thus 
they continued bailing and pumping for three 
days and nights without intermission, yet the wa- 
ter appeared rather to gain upon them than de- 
crease, so that all hands being at length utterly 
exhausted, came to the desperate resolution to 
shut down the hatches and resign themselves to 
their fate, and some having “some good and 
comfortable waters, fetched them and dranke 
one to another as taking their last leaves.” Du- 
ring all this time the aged Sir George Somers, 
sitting upon the quarter-deck, scarce taking time 
to eat or to sleep, “couing* the ship to keep 
her as upright as he could,” but for which she 
must long ere that have foundered—at last des- 
cried land. At this time many of the unhappy 
crew were asleep, and when the voice of Sir 
George was heard announcing land, it seemed as 
if it was a voice from heaven and they hurried 
up above the hatches to look for what they scarce- 
ly could credit. And on finding the intelligence 
true, and that they were indeed within sight of 
land, although it was a coast that all men tried to 
avoid,—yet they now spread all sail to reach it. 
Soon the vessel struck upon a rock, till a surge of 
the sea dashed her from thence, and so from one 
to another, till at length fortunately she lodged 
upright between two rocks as if she was in the 
stocks. ‘Till this, at every lurch, they had ex- 





pected death. But now, all at once, the storm 
gives place to a calm, and the billows which, at 
each successive dash, had threatened instant des- 
truction, now were stilled, and quickly taking to 
their boats they reached the shore, distant up- 
wards of a league, without the loss of a man out 
of one hundred and fifty. Their joy at an es- 
cape so unexpected and almost miraculous, arose 
to the pitch of amazement. Yet their escape 
was not more wonderful in their eyes than their 
preservation after they had landed on the island. 
For the Spaniards had always looked upon it as 
more frightful than purgatory itself, and all sea- 
men had counted it as no better than an enchant- 
ed den of Furies and Devils, the most dangerous, 
desolate and forlorn place in the world; instead 
of which it turned out to be healthful, fertile and 
charming. The wreck of the Sea-Adventure 
suggested to Shakspeare several incidents in the 
plot of “ The Tempest,” and several passages of 
this play were evidently taken from the contem- 
porary accounts of that disaster, as published by 
Jordan and by the council of the Virginia Com- 


pany. 


*“ Boatswain down with the top-most, yare 
lower, lower, bring her to try with the main course.” 


Captain Smith in his Sea Grammar 1627, 4to, 


* * Couing,’ qu. conning. 


under the article how to handle a ship in a 
storm, says:—‘“let us lie as trie with our main 
course, that is to hald the tacke aboord, the sheet 
close aft, the boling set up, and the helm tied 
close aboord.” Again the Boatswain says :— 
“‘ Lay her a-hold a-hold; Set her two courses.”’ 
The two courses are the main sail and foresail. 
To lay a ship a-hold is to bring her to lie as near 
the wind as she can. These and other nautical 
orders are such as the brave old Somers, “ the 
lamb on shore, the lion at sea,” might have given 
when “ couing the ship to keep her as upright as 
he could.” 


“ We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards.” 


This was probably suggeeted to the poet by the 
recorded incident of part of the crew of the Sea 
Venture having undertaken to drown their des- 
pair in drunkenness. 


“Farewell my wife and children! 
Farewell brother.” 


Ant. “ Let’s ali sink with the king.” 
Leb. * Let's take jeave of him.” 


These answer to the leave-taking of the crew 
of the Sea-Venture. Jordan, in his pamphlet, 
says, ‘it is reported that this land of Bermudas, 
with the islands about it, are enchanted and kept 
by evil and wicked spirits,” &c. Shakspeare em- 
ploys Prospero and Ariel to personate this fabled 
enchantment of the island. Her task is at the 
bidding of Prospero 





—— “ To fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds.” 


The tempest in which the ship was wrecked is 
thus described by Ariel: 


“ ] boarded the king's ship; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin 

I flamed amazement; sometimes I'd divide 

And burn in many places; on the top-mast, 

The yards and bowaprit would | flame distinctly ; 
Then meet and join ; Jove’s lightnings the precursors 
Of the dreadful thunder-claps—more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not ; the fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seemed to besiege, and make his bold waves tremlle— 
Yea his dread trident shake.” 


Again: 


“Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad and played 
Some tricks of desperation.” 


The almost miraculous escape of all from the 
very jaws of impending death, is thus alluded to 
by Ariel in her report to Prospero : 








“ Not a hair perished, 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
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But fresher than before and as thou bad’st me, 
In troops | have dispersed them "bout the isle.” 


The particular circumstances of the wreck are 
given quite exactly in the familiar verses: 


“ Safely in harbor 
Is the king’s ship ; in the deep nook where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes—there she’s hid.” 


Bermoothes, the Spanish pronunciation of Ber- 
mudas, or Bermudez, the original name. Another 
real incident is referred to in the following line, 
the time only being transposed : 


‘“* The mariners all under hatches stowed; 
Whom with a charm joined to their suffered labor 
I have left asleep.” 


The return of the other seven vessels of the 
fleet, the ketch being lost, is described with a 
change, however, of the sea, in which they sailed, 
and in their place of destination. 


“‘ And for the rest of the fleet 
Which I dispersed—they all have met again ; 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 
Bound sadly home for Naples; 
Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wrecked 
And his great person perish.” 


For nearly a year after the wreck and the Sea- 
Venture’s separation from the fleet, it was believed 
in Virginia and in England that she and her com- 
pany were lost. Other coincidences might be 
pointed out, but enough have been given to show 
how much reference the poet had to the cireum- 
stances of the Sea-Adventure’s wreck, in the 
composition of ‘The Tempest.” 


C. C. 





THE COMPLAINT OF LAIS. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


‘ Je ne saurais me voir dans ce miroir fidele 
Ni telle que j’etais, ni telle que je suis.” 
Ausonius. Traduction de Voltaire. 


The song had hushed its murmurs, 
And the lyre its chords restrained, 
Where the proudest nymph in Corinth 

To her mirror thus complained : 


“Oh! ruthless, ruthless mirror! 
How can | look on thee, 

Nor mourn the fatal ruin 
That time hath wrought in me! 

Like the sculptured stone of Paros, 
Soft-tinged with morning’s rose, 


And a glowing charm encircled 
The graces that were mine, 

Like the passion-kindling cestus 
Of Venus al! divine. 

The victor left his olive crown 
For my entrancing wile, 

And the sage forsook his wisdom cold 
To linger in my smile— 

But alas! alas! my mirror! 
The hearts that owned my sway, 

With my false and fleeting beauty 
Have passed from me away. 

Oh! dark and fearful River! 
Would I had crossed thy shore, 

Ere I lived to mourn the beauty 
Mine, mine alas! no more! 

Ere the envious nymphs of Corinth 
Exultingly could say, 

The conquering charms of Lais, 
Had passed from her away. 

Oh! evermore beside me 
The dread Alecto stands— 

The Fury with the brazen feet, 
And the viper in her hands— 

With her serpent-scourge awakening 
The memories of yore; 

Of beauty all departed, 
And triumphs, mine no more !” 


And thus the nymph’s complaining 
Through the gorgeous chamber stole— 
But ah! the wreck of beauty 
Reflected in her soul ! 





OUTLINES, 


The * Universal Yankee Nation,”’—West Point 
Military Academy,—Communication with the 
Pacific,—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany,—Highwaymen,—Climate of F'lorida. 


I. 


Time has its different measurements, just as 
the propensities of men incline them to note its 
flight either by the periodical succession of stated 
intervals or the more impressive occurrence of 
important events. He that passes from “ youth 
to hoary age,” pursuing the even tenor of 
his way, fulfilling the duties of his station unva- 
ried, perhaps, from year to year, will look back 
upon the past as the traveller who, having near- 
ly accomplished a long journey, is unable to re- 
call any incident connected therewith other than 
suchas attended eachday’s routine. And he whose 
fate seems to have cast him under an “ inaus- 
picious star,” is no sooner launched upon the sea of 
life than fortune marks him as her sportive child. 
Such, however, is the spirit of the age, the cra- 
ving for adventure and novelty, that the mass of 
men prefer the tumult and excitement of event- 





Was my cheek, where ’mid the dimples 
The Loves no more repose— 


ful life to the tranquillity of sober existence. 
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Is it the ‘‘ manifest destiny” of the Anglo-Saxon 
race to “ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm?” or is it an acquired taste for feverish 
excitement that pervades our youth and impels 
them to seek adventure by flood and field? 

Whatever the cause, the fact is positive, that 


education very rarely, in our country, determines | 

. | 
the bent of the man. Relieved from schools and | 
paternal restraint, our young men now-a-days dis- | 


dain the plodding pursuits of their ancestors and 
are eager to plunge into the turmoils of political, 
military, or naval life; or if debarred access to 
these professions, they wander about the world in 
search of something as unattainable as the phi- 
losopher’s stone, or perhaps as irrational. 

We are the “universal Yankee nation”—at 
home or abroad the variety is infinite. Wehave 
furnished and we can furnish philosophers, artists, 


South America. We send missionaries and mer- 
chants to the East Indies, and have planted a 
colony upon the coast of Africa. 

We supply the natives of the South Seas with 
“notions,” and our whalers are found in every 
sea upon the globe. 

With us, science, the fine arts, commerce, man- 
ufactures, all save agriculture, have their vota- 
ries. ‘The cultivation of the earth is too dull for 
our “ go-ahead people.” Nevertheless, there are 
in many portions of our country what are termed 
“retired gentlemen,” who not only write articles 
for the “renovation of exhausted lands,” but de- 
vote their energies and means to the dull pur- 
suits of agriculture. 

But the enthusiasm of our people has recently 
taken a military bias, and whether an obliquity, 
or the natural result of circumstances, remains to 
be seen. Our next Congress will have a field- 
officer upon each committee, and “ generals” will 
supersede “ honorables.” 


Il. 


A proper history of the recent military opera- 
tions against Mexico would be the best eulogium 
upon the army. Without the usual reference to 
battles, wherein prodigies of valor and skill were 
so conspicuous, it will suffice for the present to 
remark upon the extraordinary facility with which 
masses of undisciplined militia were suddenly 
converted into steady and effective forces. The 
matter is explained to the minds of some in the 
excellence of the materiel used, as if the stand- 
ard of soldiership, so far as the physical man is 
concerned, is more easily attainable in this coun- 
try than elsewhere ; others, who care not for the 
“thews and sinews,” think the “ spirit ef the 
man” more generally infused into our population 
than any other of the universe. A third class, 
with more discrimination, ascribe our success to 








the admirable qualifications of our officers, be- 
lieving that in military affairs, as well as most 
others, science and art must vindicate their utili- 
ty, not to say necessity. 

Certainly no institution in our country, and few, 
if any, in Europe, has done so much to dissemi- 
nate useful knowledge in so brief a period as the 
academy at West Point. Its éléves are ushered 
into the world with an education, to say the least, 
which is a most substantial foundation for the 
prosecution of any of the scientific pursuits. Of 
late years it has become more practical and per- 
haps more strictly military, but it has lost none 
of that thorough character instituted by its illus- 
trious author.* 

The graduates of that institution are scatter- 
ed over the length and breadth of the country, 


_and wherever found, in professional or civil pur- 
engineers, mechanics, &c., &c., to Europe and | 


suits, they are known as “reliable men.” 

Indeed, the universities of every State and the 
great works of Internal Improvement through- 
out the land, attest the value of the graduates of 
West Point. Nor are these gentlemen less dis- 
tinguished by their decorum in private life. But 
we are about to show, without disparagement to 
others, that the conduct and result of the war in 
Mexico, is mainly to be ascribed to the system of 
organization and discipline introduced and car- 
ried out by the staff of the army. 

We think the fate of Mexico was sealed by the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 
Perhaps no general ever commanded a more effec- 
tive force of the same numbers than the twenty- 
one hundred men under General Taylor, in the 
opening of the campaign. 

The officers of this column were the very men 
for the emergency, and the long camp at Corpus 
Christi had furnished ample time to perfect the 
drill and discipline. Hence it was that they were 
enabled to endure the severest trial that troops 
can experience, inactivity under a cannonade, 
and that too in the commencement of a cam- 
paign. ‘This had its influence upon the enemy, 
and the prestige inspired by the two first battles 
was potential in every subsequent combat. 

The results of this war may furnish the sub- 
ject of another chapter—this much we may add, 
it has revealed to the nation a class of men of 
whom previously it was comparatively ignorant. 


iil. 


Engineers have confirmed the reports of trav- 
ellers as to the practicability of oceanic commu- 
nication through Central America. They agree 
that a ship canal can be constructed through 
three different sections of the great Isthmus. 

The first from Panama to the Chagres river, 


* Lt. Col. Thayer, corps of Engineers. 
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requiring only thirty miles of excavation, with| 
locks at the termini, and artificial harbors to ad- 
mit vessels of large size. 

The second through the river Sanjuan and the 
Lake Nicaragua, and thence by a cut of sixteen 
miles to the Gulf of Papagayo. 

The third through the river Coatzacoalcos, 
with an excavation of thirty-one miles to the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec. 

Geographically, the distance from one ocean to 





ever the British government may require such a 
formidable flotilla for warlike purposes. 

They are named principally after the rivers of 
Scotland and run regularly between Southamp- 
ton and the West Indies, and thence to North, 
Central and South America. 

The Company receives a million and three 
hundred thousand dollars annually for the trans- 
portation of her Majesty’s mails, and the im- 
mense revenue derived from passengers and 


the other by the first route is only forty miles. | freights renders it perhaps, (with the exception 


By the second ninety-four, and by the third one 
hundred and forty. 

Strange to say, however, the practicability of 
such a work is in the inverse ratio of the short- 
ness of the distances. The estimates of the 


of the East India Company,) the most opulent 
establishment in the world. 

These vessels are perhaps as thoroughly equip- 
ped and as admirably managed as any not en- 
tirely under the “rules and regulations” for the 





Spanish and English engineers, though not ac- 
curate, are sufficiently exact to warrant the belief 
that works of far greater magnitude and cost 
have been constructed in various regions of Eu- 
rope and America. But the obstacles to this en- 
terprise are not so much the cost of material and 
labor as the circumstances of the country and the 
insalubrity of the climate. 

Suppose this oceanic communication estab- 
lished, and that vessels for the Pacific and the 
East Indies took this instead of the perilous pas- 
sages of the Capes, would the tolls through 
such a highway pay for the capital expended in 
its construction? We think not—but this is con- 
jectural. 

When it is remembered that not more than 
one in three hundred vessels that double Cape 
Horn experience disaster, and that the naviga- 
tion through the tropics and especially in the 
bays of Panama and Tehuantepec are attended 
with calms, and occasionally tempests of the 
most terrific character, it seems hardly probable 
that merchants will pay high for the privilege of 
shortening a voyage only a few weeks. 

This subject, however, has recently received 
additional importance by the immense territorial 
acquisitions of the United States in the Pacific, 
not to mention the enormous American eapital 
embarked in the whale-fisheries of that ocean. 

But we are inclined to think that a railroad will 
be constructed across the Continent, and in a 
much higher latitude, long before a canal will be 
cut through any part of the Isthmus. 


IV. 


The “Royal Mail Steam Packet Company” 
owns eleven steamers, of eighteen hundred tons 
burthen, and five hundred horse power each, to 
say nothing of such small affairs as the “ Great 
Western” and four others’ of 300 horse power 
each, besides packet schooners and sail vessels. 
These ships are available for armed service when- 





Navy. Each ship of the larger class carries, be- 
sides the captain and crew (amounting to nearly 
ninety men,) a surgeon, purser, four engineers, 
four watch officers, acting midshipmen and petty 
officers, and an admiralty agent, generally an offi- 
cer of the royal navy, whose sole duty consists in 
superintending the transportation of the mails. 

The Company’s agents are handsomely paid, 
and of course selected with an eye to their spe- 
cial qualifications. On board ship a degree of 
etiquette, both professional and personal, is ob- 
served, which closely approximates the naval 
service. Regulations are prescribed for all con- 
cerned, and the author of the “Guide Book” 
has very judiciously given them a conspicuous 
place in his volume. We subjoin a few as spe- 
cimens of the whole: ‘“ All personal preference 
or partiality in the assignment of accommoda- 
tions is forbidden, priority of claim being given 
according to the dates on which passengers are 
originally booked.” 

“The captain will frequently make enquiry of 
every passenger on board, whether they have 
been made as comfortable as circumstances will 
admit, and should there be any cause for com- 
plaint, he will at once endeavor to remedy it.” 

** All passengers who are not unwell, are ex- 
pected to take their meals at the public table and 
to appear respectably dressed.” 

“On Sundays divine service will be perform- 
ed by the captain when the weather permits.” 

“The captain is instructed on commencing the 
voyage, to intimate to the passengers, that they 
are at liberty, if they wish, to select from among 
their number three gentlemen as a committee for 
the purpose of inspecting daily or weekly and 
approving the bill of fare.” 

Every body knows that John Bull has a great 
penchant for the good things of this world, and 
that whether at home or abroad, on shore or 
afloat, he is not apt to neglect the “ obedientia 
ventri.” Accordingly the steward’s department 
on board these steamers is replete with the most 
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recherché wines, liquors, &c., &c. Passengers | 
who appreciate such luxuries are supplied at pri- | 
ces which, compared to those usual in our best) 
hotels, are exceedingly low ; and that no decep- 

tion may be practised in the article furnished, the | 
corks are drawn, if required, in the presence of 
the purchaser. 


But in no respect is the good management more | 


their own countrymen since the government of 
the Viceroys. 

They “order those matters” better, however, 
in Peru. That beautiful country, the last to re- 
linquish allegiance to the Spanish crown, is still 
the land of the ancient highwayman. Achieve- 
ments worthy the narrative of Le Sage are yet 
performed even within sight of the capital, the 


apparent than in the care and control of the mails. |city of Kings. ‘The Peruvian strives to accom- 
As remarked, they are under the charge of the|plish his purpose by practising upon the terror, 


admiralty agent, who is responsible that the laws 
appertaining to his trust are duly observed. On 
reaching port, he is furnished with a cutter and 
men for the exclusive purpose of landing the 
mail bags, and whilst in the course of transfer 
and transportation, he is bound to give them his 
personal attention. 

These steamers have apparatus for the con- 
version of salt water into fresh, and for all pur- 
poses except drinking, it is found to be satisfac- 
tory. 


V. 


The exploits of highwaymen have latterly lost 
the romantic interest which they formerly pos- 
sessed, and indeed the theatres of su@h perfor- 
mances have been changed from Europe to Mex- 
ico and South America. 

Englishmen who were thought expert in such 
matters, were content with emptying the pockets 
of travellers without knocking out their brains, 
whilst “across the channel” the “ argumentum 
ad hominem” was generally in the shape of a 
blunderbuss or a stiletto. But in these matters, 
as in all others, fashion is capricious. The pro- 
fession has dwindled into knavery. Chevaliers 
d’ Industrie have superseded “ Knights of the 
road.” Secret villainy and sanguinary murder 
have succeeded open robbery and daring enter- 
prise. 

In former times clever things were said and 
even gallant deeds performed by gentlemen of 
the highway—they “reduced the superfluities of 
the rich in order to alleviate the necessities of 
the poor”—now-a-days, philanthropy is disavow- 
ed and every graceless villain pleads unblushingly 
the lack of moral principle, or the malign influ- 
ence of the devil in the shape of alcohol. 

It isnot then to be wondered at that the system 
of robbery has become more diabolical as it has 
become more summary. 

But of all countries Mexico seems to have most 
suffered by the atrocities of highwaymen. There 
it is impossible to pass many consecutive miles 
of a public road, without seeing the carcasses of 
victims, and it is even doubtful whether that coun- 
try has lost, in the late war, as many citizens as 


without violating the person of his victim. In- 
deed, it is now generally understood in that coun- 
try, that robbers will be very courteous if their 
demands are cheerfully granted. 

Many anecdotes are told of adventures on the 
road from Callao to Lima, which, though only 
six miles long, is to this day haunted by robbers. 
Some years ago, it is said that two Englishmen 
travelled it after dark, and were, of course, way- 
laid and stripped of every thing, even to their 
clothing. Whilst parleying, however, with the 
robbers upon their unreasonable demands, sounds 
of approaching footsteps attracted the party ina 
diferentdirection. Leaving a guard with the pris- 
oners and booty, they hurried to meet the new 
comers, but were scarcely out of sight when the 
guard was seized and gagged, and the two gen- 
tlemen not only recovered their own property, 
but the entire plunder which was left in the cus- 
tody of the robber. 

An American gentleman, many years a resi- 
dent of that country, and latterly connected with 
the Consulate, was tempted last autumn by his 
fondness for field sports, to an excursion on horse- 
back in quest of game. After a ride of several 
hours, he returned to the vicinity of this road and 
dismounted for the purpose of breaking his fast. 
Whilst in the act of unfolding his haversack, a 
rustling of the adjacent bushes attracted his no- 
tice, and looking in the direction of the noise, 
his eye met the muzzle of his own double-bar- 
relled gun pointed directly at his heart. With ad- 
mirable presence of mind and a bonhommie for 
which our countryman is remarkable, he instant- 
ly shouted ‘‘Seiior mio, muy buenos dias.” Much 
pleasantry followed, and the conversation closed 
by the robber regretting that his business requi- 
red a despatch which would not allow him the 
pleasure of a prolonged interview. Our coun- 
tryman was divested of his purse, watch, gun, 
and clothing, and even breakfast. But his mis- 
fortunes were not ended for the day—they bound 
him hand and foot to prevent information to the 
police and left him, wishing him “better luck 
next time.” 


VI. 





have fallen on the highways, by the hands of 


Vor. XV—6 


Few persons are aware of the vast superiority 
of the climate of Florida. Ill-fated since the 
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very discovery of the continent, that beautiful | 
peninsula has been slow to develop its inherent! 
and peculiar advantages. In reputation at the! 
north, it stands, perhaps, in every respect, below | 
any portion of the southern country; and in no| 
particular has it been more unjustly denounced, | 
than in regard to climate—and yet, there are liv-| 
ing in every state north of Maryland, individuals 
who are indebted to the climate of Florida for| 
the prolonged existence which they now enjoy. | 
These persons either undervalue the “blessings of | 
health,” or are criminally remiss in withholding 
from their fellow creatures the information which | 
they may have acquired by a winter in Florida. 
It is true that newspapers in every section of the 
Union have published statements in relation to! 
the climate, productions, &c., of Florida, and this 
was especially the case during the late Seminole 
war, but so contradictory were these statements, 
that they have lost all credence with the intelligent | 





community. It is for this reason, independent | 
of others, that the votaries of science, no less 
than the friends of humanity, should deplore the 
untimely fate of Leitner and Perrine; either of 
whom had he lived, might have given to the world 
information as valuable as any derived from the 
researches of botanists. 

It is somewhat remarkable that both of these 
gentlemen, (the only really scientific individuals 
who explored that region of country after its an- 
nexation to the United States,) should have per- 
ished in the sanguinary retribution inflicted by 
the Seminoles upon their perfidious invaders. 
The former whilst prosecuting his researches, 
under the protection of an exploring party of the 
U. S. Navy, was severely wounded and fell into 
the hands of the Indians, who ascertaining the 
nature of his vocation, were disposed to spare his 
life, and for several days actually bestowed every 
attention upon his case. But this good fortune 
was speedily terminated by the ferocity of a sav- 
age, who in strict compliance with Indian law, 
revenged upon Leitner the death of one of his 
tribe. 

Dr. Perrine, after travelling through every por- 
tion of the United States and Mexico, passed the 
last few years of his life on the coast of Florida. 
The liberality of Congress had granted him a 
thousand acres of land in the vicinity of the sea- 
board, for the purpose of cultivating tropical 
plants and fruits. With this view he had cleared 
one or two of those luxuriant little islands denom- 
inated keys, and had formed extensive nurseries 
of rare and valuable plants, many of which were 
known only to himself. Thus retired from the 
world and devoted to the quiet pursuits of botan- 
ical science, he accumulated a fund of interesting 
facts, and but waited an opportunity to give them 





to the world, when one of those tragic events 


characteristic of the Indian war, terminated his 
existence—and with it the labors of years. It 
was, we believe, in the summer of 1840, thatthe 
Seminoles, after scattering desolation and distress 
throughout the length and breadth of Florida, ae- 
tually left their fastnesses in the Everglades, and 
trying their fortune upon a new and hitherto for- 


bidden element, with canoes for their transports, 


paddled fifteen miles from the main land, and at 
the dead hour of night sacked and burnt Indian 
Key. This island had been unmolested during 
the whole war, and being the rendezvous of ves- 
sels along the coast and within cannon shot of a 
detachment of seamen on an adjacent key, was 
the residence of Dr. Perrme and many of the 
enterprising navigators of these waters. Alas! 
for human calculations—this little island repo- 
sing in fancied security upon the bosom of the 
ocean and decorated with beautiful cottages and 
gardens, became a smouldering heap of ruins and 
the funeral pile of the devoted Perrine. As usual, 
the savages showed no mercy, and every human 
being, save some few who escaped in boats, per- 
ished either in sanguinary conflict, or by the flames 
of his own house. 

Since that period few, if any persons qualified 
for the @urpose have undertaken the botanical 
examination of Florida, and it is now generally 
regarded as the spot of all others best adapted to 
the haunts of Indians and runaway negroes. 

So far, however, as the health of the human 
race may be influenced by the character of cli- 
mate, there are abundant proofs in support of the 
salubrity of the sea-board of Florida. Meteo- 
rological tables carefully compiled by the medical 
staff of the army, show that the temperature of 
the southern seaboard is more uniform and less 
subject to violent changes than any portion of 
the Atlantic coast within the latitudes of the “va- 
riables.”.. During the summer months, the col- 
lateral zephyrs of the “ trades” make their diur- 
nal visits, and they may be expected with as much 
regularity as the ebb and flow of the tides. Nor 
is the winter season accompanied by the piercing 
blasts and chilling rains which characterize a more 
northern region. ‘Tempered by the warmth of 
the Gulf Stream, the easterly winds are divested 
of their harshness, and as the configuration of 
the land presents no formidable barrier to the di- 
rection of different currents of air, the rigors of 
the weather are readily interpreted by those fa- 
miliar with such observations. 

One peculiarity of the climate is the short du- 
ration of cloudy or misty weather. Notas on 
the Pacific coast where uniformity seems inter- 
minable, and where fogs and clouds envelop the 
earth for weeks and months; nor yet resembling 
‘those northern climes obscurely bright,’’ whose 
gloomy skies are seldom lighted by the smiles of 
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‘living light”—nor yet resembling those favored 
regions which poets speak of, “ where the flow- 
ers ever blossom, the beams ever shine.”’ 

Differing from all these, the climate of Florida 
is ever attended with an agreeable succession of 
sunshine and shade. We say nothing of spicy 
breezes, aromatic odors, and balmy zephyrs, which 
regale the traveller through the inland country, 
nor dilate upon the vegetation and gorgeous foli- 
age of the prairies and groves which are scattered 
in wild and magnificent profusion through the 
length and breadth of the peninsula—all these 
are unsuited to our practical race and this mat- 
ter-of-fact age. 





THE WANDERING JEW. 


Paraphrased from the French of Béranger. 


Christian! the weary wanderer give, 
Some slight refreshment at your door, 
And bid the fainting spirit live, 

Whose hours of Hope and Peace are o’er. 
I am a wretch, no arm may save, 

But His—whose kingdom is on high,— 
Mountain, and valley, waste, and wave, 
The rushing whirlwind bears me by, 
Years in their ceaseless circles roll, 

I am not whelmed by Time’s dark sea, 
For me life’s journey hath no goal,— 
My one last hope—Eternity. 


When day’s departing glories fade, 

And faintly glows th’ empurpled West, 
One glimmering spark from hopes decay’d, 
Springs up to gladness in my breast. 

Yet ah! that dazzling orb of light, 

Again bids Night’s dark shades depart, 
But ne’er dispels the darker blight, 

That rests, like mildew, on my heart. 


Time o’er the Nation’s power, and pride, 
Hath sadly spread his shadowing wings, 
And down the stream of ages glide, 
Earth's greatest and most glorious things, 
But still, the proud, imperial grave, 
Where pomp and glory buried lie, 
Mountain, and valley, waste and wave, 
The rushing whirlwind bears me by : 

I’ve mark’d the good man’s bright hopes fade, 
I’ve seen the wreck of youth and worth, 
And Sorrow cast her brooding shade, 
Like sackcloth, o’er a mourning earth,— 
This giant frame the storm defies, 

That Empire’s power hath !aid to rest, 
Till now, still mightier empires rise, 
Beyond the waters of the West. 


A mighty change has o’er me past, 

A sad, sad change, for former crime— 
With Death, and Misery, am I class’d 
A blasted monument through time. 
When some sweet voice a kindly word, 
Would whisper with a pitying sigh, 





Scarce may those soothing tones be beard, 
The rushing whirlwind bears me by— 
And when the child of pale distress, 
Feebly implores some trifling boon, 

His withered hand | may not press, 

The parting moment comes too soon. 


While ’neath the shade of blooming bowers, 
With green herbs spread on every side— 
Where waters lave the drooping flowers, 
That graceful bend above the tide— 

If ’mid a scene so calm and fair, 

My heart one moment cease to sigh, 

The next the avenger finds me there, 

The rushing whirlwind bears me by. 


Why may not Grief restrain her tears— 
These cruel pangs an instant cease— 
Where Nature’s fairest face appears, 
Made radiant by the smile of peace! 
Oh! can it be I still must weep, 

And water freely earth’s dark breast. 
Oh! shall the Wanderer never sleep, 
Till entering on eternal rest ! 


When sweet young faces lit with glee, 
Like sunbeams cross my lonely way— 
And Memory brings once more to me, 
My own loved ones, as bright as they— 
If I but pause to mark them well, 

And gaze into each hopeful eye— 

The whirlwind, like a funeral knell, 
Sullen and mournful bears me by. 


Dare ye! old men, at every cost, 

Toenvy me my long career— 

When all earth’s hopes and pleasures lost, 
My soul is dark with deep despair? 
Those fair young ones, on whom I| amile, 
So full of life, and love, and trust, 

Will tread the world’s brief path awhile— 
My foot shall trample on their dust ! 





LONGFELLOW AND EVANGELINE. 


I have lately been reading this poem, and 
have been thus led into some reflections upon 
its author, his other works, and his general 
merits. If you think them likely to interest or 
amuse your readers, they are at your service. 

Mr. Longfellow has realized the usual fortune 
of every writer, who belongs to a ‘*school,” in 
literature. He has been over-praised by his co- 
workers and his disciples. He has been as much 
underrated by unfriendly criticism. The man- 
nerisms, (if that word be legitimate,) which, in 
the eyes of the former, are peculiar beauties, of- 
fend the sight of those, who have not the acqui- 
red taste for their appreciation. Both classes of 
critics fix upon these salient pvints: the one party 
to attack, the other to defend, with equal obsti- 
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nacy. Both, as it seems to me, overlook, or no- | 
tice less than they deserve, his true excellencies. | 

[ shall not attempt to assign to Mr. Longfel- | 
even among | 





low his exact place among poets 
American poets. Our Western Parnassus hi as | 
not escaped the democri atie tendencies of the| 
clime. The right of every ‘“ native” to as spire to| 
the highest honors in poesy, as in politics, is as- | 
serted and proven by the countless ‘ originals” 
which are met with in all our papers and period- | 
icals, from the * Slab-town Genius of Liberty,” 
up to the imposing pages of the established Re- 





views. Far be it from me, to plot any treason | 
against “the spirit of our free institutions.” 1) 
desire not to elevate any man to throne or prin-| 
cipality—still less to degrade any unfettered son | 
of the Muses below his brethren. 
suggest some arrangement, analogous to that of 
our Federal Government—a temporary organiza- 
tion, to be renewed and altered every two or 
three years. And in that view, I do not hesitate 
to say, I would vote for William Cullen Bryant 
to be the first President of our Literary Repub- 
lic, and Henry W. Longfellow should certainly 
have a seat in the Senate. 

The latter gentleman, however, would receive 
my support, much more on account of his for- 
mer efforts, than his recent ones. He seems, 
like Carlyle, to have perverted a good natural 
taste, into one that is artificial and morbid. The 
language of his earlier productions is easy and 
expressive, the measure well chosen and familiar. 
In the later poems, he has been led away by that 
ignis fatuus, which pedants call rhythm, and goes 
halting and stumbling, over outlandish ground, 
with constant inversions and transpositions, among 
dactyls and spondees, trochees and iambuses, ana- 
pests and what not—whose intricate feet will trip 
and overthrow any plain English biped, at every 
step of his progress. 

Nor is this his only deterioration. He has gone 
sadly astray in his search after simplicity. He 
has adopted the Wordsworthian dogma, that one 
object in nature or art is as poetical as another 
and, in illustrating this theory, he has, like his 
great contemporary, fallen into some very puerile 
and absurd platitudes. It is true that a sword, 
and the coulter of a plough, are both pieces of 
iron; and that the interest of a combat depends 
on the tragic issue, that may await one or both 
of the parties. But is the reader of Scott’s ro- 
mances conscious of the same feelings—when 
he watches, with ’bated breath, the encounter of 
Richard and Saladin, by the Diamond of the 
Desert—and when he bursts into a hearty “guf- 
faw,”’ as he beholds Bailie Nicol Jarvie, singe- 
ing the plaid of the dismayed Highlander? The 
true office of the poet is to select the materials 
fit for his purpose, and to combine them in a fit- 


I will only | 





ting manner. Not that he is to seek them only 
in high places—but that, in the low, he is to 
choose what is natural, not vulgar merely. I 
feel, however, that I am fast getting beyond my 
depth in this direction, and, with your leave, I 
will make for shallow water. 

In the best poems of our author, we are often 
delighted with beautiful thoughts, pure senti- 


ments, and warm emotions, poured out with an 


eloquence and pathos, which make their way to 
our inmost heart. His “* Autumn,” and his “ Spi- 
rit of Poetry,” are worthy of Bryant, and indeed 
of any body else. His “Flowers” almost, or 
| perhaps quite, equal that exquisite “Hymn to the 
Flowers” of Horace Smith. In the “ Footsteps 
of Angels,” there is so perfect an example of 
that which I am trying to describe, that [ cannot 
do better than quote a few stanzas of it— 


“Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved, the true hearted, 
Come to visit me once more ; 


* * * - 


“ And, with them, the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in Heaven. 


** With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Comes the messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine, 


“ And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint like, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


But it would be impossible—and I rejoice that 
it is impossible—in the limits of a desultory sketch 
like this, even to name all of his productions, 
which deserve to live. From the Spanish Stu- 
dent, in which occur many such, I quote one 
beautiful passage, which shall be the last— 


* She lies asleep, 
And, from her parted lips, her gentle breath 
Comes, like the fragrance from the lips of flowers. 
Her tender limbs are still, and, on her breast, 
The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep, 
Rises and falls with the soft tide of dreams, 
Like a light barge safe moored.” 


Reader! if you ever saw a picture like that, 
you must recognize its fidelity in verse. If you 
never did—rely upon the word of those who 
have seen it. 


It is time now to adduce some proofs of the 
faults which I have laid to our poet’s charge. I 
almost regret that they are so easily to be pro- 
cured: for I shall go no further than this late 





poem, Evangeline. 
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The story itself is well enough, though per- 
haps the “sentimental journeys” of the damsel- 
errant, who is the heroine, might as well have 
been circumscribed within narrower limits, both 
as to geography and moral probability. From 
Nova Scotia to Bayou Plaquemine, thence to 
“the Walleway and the Owyhee’—the Ozark 
Mountains—the wilds of Michigan—and wher- 
ever else the foot of man or woman might tread— 
poor Evangeline wanders, year after year, in 
search of a lover, from whom she has been par- 
ted, by cruel fate—and the British. At last, af- 
ter narrowly missing him several times, (and his 
escapes almost lead one to suspect him of some 
design to elude,) the baffled pursuer gives up the 
chase, and becomes a Sister of Charity in Phil- 
adelphia— 


‘*« And her ear was pleased with the Thee and Thou of the 
Quakers.” 


There she devotes herself to the care of the sick 
in the Hospitals, and in the abodes of poverty, 
until the advent of a certain pestilence, which 
came— 


“‘Presaged by wondrous signs; and mostly by flocks of 
wild pigeons,* 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws, 
but an acorn.” 


This pestilence, whether Cholera or Yellow Fe- 
ver does not appear, made fearful ravages among 
the population of the Quaker City, and Evange- 
line, with untiring patience and fortitude, gave 
herself up to the service of the afflicted. At 
last, in one of the wards, she encounters the long 
lost Gabriel, in the last stage of the disease. He 
recognizes her, dies in her arms, and she soon 
after follows him to the silent repose of the tomb. 

The poem abounds with passages of beautiful 
poetry and sentiment, but travestied in such a 
grotesque costume of hexameter verse, as to dis- 
guise all their natural loveliness. And, more- 
over, the inflections and inversions, necessary to 
fit our vernacular tongue to the unaccustomed 
metres of heroic verse, often result in most de- 
plorable combinations. These blemishes, added 
to many of the homespun images, for which we 
are indebted to the “simplicity” theory, make 
the whole work distasteful to an ear even toler- 
ably fastidious, and must consign it to a very 
humble place among Mr. Longfellow’s produc- 
tions. 


But I proceed to the examples. The benign 


* These pigeons can hardly fail to remind the reader of 
Mother Goose’s Melodies of another great prodigy— 


“There was an old woman, and, what do you think, 
She lived upon nothing—but victuals and drink.” 





influence of Evangeline, upon crops and popu- 
lation, is thus (erroneously) foreshadowed : 


““¢ Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’ was she called ; for that was 
the sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 
with apples ; 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and 
abundance, 

Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children.” 


The sympathy between mankind and the brute 
creation receives a new illustration— 


‘“‘ Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved 
from her collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection !” 


We submit, that if a “slow coach” be significant 
of “consciousness of human alffection,”’ a land 
terrapin should be henceforth the very type of 
sensibility. 


“ Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders 

Unto the milkmaid’s hand ; whilst loud, and in rpgular ca- 
dence 

Into the sounding pail the foaming streamlets descended !” 


A perfect cataract of milk! Buttermilk Falls 
are nothing to it! “How do the waters come 
down at Lodore ?” 

Mr. Longfellow evidently respects the rule, 
that “the sound should be an eche to the sense,” 
thus he says, 


“So in each pause of the song, with measured motion the 
clock clicked !” 


It is with reluctance we accuse Mr. Longfel- 
low of plagiarism: but the last of the three fol- 
lowing lines is plainly borrowed from Moore’s— 
‘*] knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled,” 
&e. 


“Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, sud- 
denly lifted, - 

Sounded the wooden latch, and the door swung back on its 
hinges. 


Benedict knew by the hob-nailed shoes it was Basil the black- 
smith |” 


There is also another instance— 


“‘ Not far withdrawn from these, by the cider-press and the 
bee-hives, 

Michael the fiddler was placed, with the gayest of hearts 
and of waistcoats !” 


Which of us can forget old Grimes, who 


‘* Had no malice in his mind, 
Nor ruffles on his shirt !” 


In relation to one statemeut, | sincerely desire 
an explanation— 
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“Then, all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of | 
the women, 
As, o’er the darkening fields with lingering steps they de- | 
parted, 
Urged by their household cares, and the weary feet of their | 
children !” | 


Does the poet really mean that these primitive 
children of Grand Pré urged their mothers home 
with their weary feet—kicking them along the | 
road? If so, we must conclude that old “Fa- | 
ther Felician” was remiss in teaching them the | 
fifth commandment. It was certainly very un- 
dutiful behavior. 

After selecting so many unfavorable speci- 
mens of the poem, it would not be fair to omit 
some of an opposite character. Those which | 
follow, will recommend themselves, I think, with- 
out a word of praise. 


“In doors, warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace, idly the 
farmer 

Sat in his elbow chair, and watched how the flames and 
the smoke-wreaths 

Struggled together like foes in a burning city. Behind him 

Nodding and mocking along the wall, with gestures fan- 


tastic, 
Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into dark- 
ness. 
* * * 


Fragments of song the old man sang, and carols of Christ- 
mas, 

Such as at home in the olden time, his fathers before him 

Sang in their Norman orchards and bright Burgundian 
vineyards.” 


A venerable old man is thus described— 


‘“« Bent like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age”— 


Here are two very pretty, though somewhat 
quaint fancies— 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the An- 
gels.” 

a + . 

** And as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the 
moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her 
footsteps, 


As, out of Abraham’s tent, young Ishmael wandered with | 


Hagar !” 


Evangeline’s desolation, and fortitude, are touch- 


ingly expressed in these lines, with which our 





quotations shall conclude 


— 


“Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering al 
things— 

Fair was she and young; but alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, with its path- 
way, 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and suf- 
fered before her. 


Something there was in her life, incomplete, imperfect, un- 
finished, 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and fading, slowly descended 

Into the East again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


And now, patient reader, for patient you have 
proved yourself, if you have read so far as this, 
I propose to sum up all that I have been writing, 
in some hexameters of my own: in respect of 
which, I have only to say, with “rare Ben Jon- 
son,” that, if they be not poetry, they at least are 
truth ! 


—’Way down east, there lives one Long-fellow, odd and 
fantastic, 
Who writes poetry, which many people are fond of perusing. 


|I like much of it—nevertheless, in my critical judgment, 


Wordsworth following, his simplicity borders on flatness. 

But my quarrel is, for the most part, with his metrical no- 

tions, 

Which do appear to me sometimes fanciful, quaint and pe- 

dantic. 

There is “ Evangeline,’ 

drest well ; 

But she masquerades in an old suit of hexameter verses, 

Which seem stolen from some theatrical, classical, pawn- 

shop. 

Longfellow might as well strut about, in an old toga virilis, 

Or put a helmet on his little head, take a spear in his right 
hand, 

And play the part of a Cicero, Pompey, or Coriolanus. 

Tis not a new thing to see poets fail in an effort of this 
kind— 

Southey attempted it, till Anti Jacobins tore him to frag- 
ments— 

And Henry W. would act judiciously, if he would turn 
back, 

And trot his Pegasus, in the same gait that “the masters” 
have taught him, 


’ who is a lovely one, if she was 





THE CRIME OF ANDREW BLAIR. 


BY P. P. COOKE. 
CHAPTER I. 


On a small lot of ground, fenced off from a 
corner of a large and valuable estate, stood many 
years ago, a mean log cabin. It fronted upon a 
highway, which, like many others in Virginia, 
was a river of mud in winter, and a strip trans- 
|planted from Zahara, in summer. In this cabin 
lived Molly Herries, an old witch of a woman, 
and Jack Herries her son. The mother was 
hideously ugly, ill-natured and querulous. The 
son was a heavy, round-shouldered fellow, with 
high cheek bones, cunning black eyes, a dark oily 
skin, and damp looking black hair. One day— 
at that ripe season when the haze of the Indian 
summer obscures our landscapes—Molly Herries 





. * * 


and Jack conversed : 
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‘«« Mother,” said Jack, “I see the rich men go 
by on their snorting horses: are they any better 
than Iam? I see the rich ladies go by in their 
grand carriages: when you go out it is on foot, 
with a stick in your hand. God made all of us. 
There is a great injustice in some being up so 
high, and others just as good being down so 
low.” 

“Work you rascal—work,” answered the old 
woman. 
fagot upon the embers of Jack’s meditations. 

“Work!” he retorted—“ its very easy to say 
work. Wordscome glib. But when I am strain- 
ing my back, which is weakly because I have 
been growing too fast; and when I lose my wind, 
which has never been good since I was down 
with the measles, it’s little comfort I get from 
thinking of what’s to be made by my working. 
I might work for thirty years, and the best would be 
be a coat of plaster, and a new stone chimney to the 
old rat-trap of a cabin. Mother, I am a rascal— 
am 1? Well, I’m going out to seek my fortune.” 

“You are—are you!” said Molly Herries. 
*“ And what’s to be done with me ?” 

“That's your look out,” answered the affec- 
tionate son. “When birds get their wings, 
mother, they fly away. The old hen shifts for 
herself.” 

‘But Jack,” said the mother, softening under 
the first growth of alarm, “‘we can may-be fix 
things without your going away. It’s not the 
bird that flies furthest that finds the greenest tree, 
or the fattest stubble to light in.” 

“Mr. Blair promised to inquire for an over- 
seer’s place for me,” replied Jack. 
to see him. But if he can’t do anything for me, 
I’m off. I’mvery fond of you—I am positively. 
But every tub on its own bottom. Of course, in 
this country, which is so enlightened, nobody’s 
going to burn you for a witch.” 


“Tam going 


Molly Herries made a blow at the head of her 
son. He avoided it with a leap which put him 
outside of the cabin. 

“Throw my coat out, mother,” he said coax- 
ingly. ‘You don’t suppose I was in earnest. 
You don’t suppose I would leave my respected 
parent.” Jack, at this effective stroke, put a 
knuckle into first one eye then the other. ‘Throw 
my coat out. I'll be back from the great man’s 
in a little while. Throw my coat out, mother.” 

The old woman slammed the door in his face ; 
then, grimacing angrily, threw a shabby coat out 
at a little loop-hole of a window. Jack Herries 
put the garment on, smoothed down the cuffs, 
roached his hair with several applications of his 


beefy fingers and set off at a lazy gait. His des- 


tination was the house of Andrew Blair—the 
master of the estate, on a corner of which stood 


This good advice seemed to fall like a 


his mother’s cabin. We must go before him to 


this house. 

Andrew Blair, a man of wealth, talent, politi- 
cal training, and a fair degree of distinction, had 
built a palace on his patrimonial estate. It stood 
on the broad top of a towering hill—some found- 
ling of mountain origin, put down far away 
among the lowlands. He called this residence, 
| which his pride had established in place of the 
old rambling homestead of his father, by a fine 
name—Lindores. 

Andrew Blair sat in a superb room, at dinner, 
with his neighbor, Colonel Arthur Pellew. As 
| the wine does its work of development, you may 
| perhaps read the two gentlemen. 
'man of singularly quick senses. 
|and discover every thing. He hears a faint whis- 
|per at a remarkable distance. 
til and winds to its object. He is not dishonest, 
|or even crafty, in the evil sense of the word. It 
lis but the mind’s constitution to do by graceful 
\indirection, and with an intense enjoyment of its 
|own dexterity, what a bold mind does better ata 
direct bound. His passions are swift and dan- 
| gerous, but rather those of a woman than mascu- 
lime. When he seems to be controlling them, he 
|is only directing them: the calmness which looks 
like forbearance is only the cool search for the 
weak point of attack. 

His guest is blunt, frank, and choleric. 





The host is a 
His eyes watch 


His mind is sub- 


As Jack Herries trudged up from the cabin to 
the palace, these gentlemen conversed over their 
dessert. 

“ You wronged me in that business,” said Pel- 
lew, ‘‘and the more I think of it the less I am 
satisfied with it.” 

‘*Pellew,” Blair answered, “I have more than 
once assured you that you misunderstood my 
agency in the affair. I explained to you in great 
detail, not a week ago—I thought at the time, 
quite to your satisfaction.” 


“So you did. You explained until devil the 
bit could I understand a simple matter. A dirty 
wall requires a great deal of white-washing.”’ 

Blair looked quickly to his guest, but answered 
with a smile: 

‘Pardon me; but the clearest truth, where 
facts are minute and crowded, is unintelligible if 
one has a very single impatient mind to bring to 
judge of it.” 

‘TI understand you,” answered the choleric 
colonel. ‘“ You talk about my impatient mind. 
You mean my stupid mind. 
ass. But by 


May be I am ajack 
you wronged me in the busi- 
ness, in spite of your fine excuses.” 

Blair answered with a paling cheek, and a low, 
clear tone: 








“Excuses? excuses did you say!” But he 
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checked himself, and added coldly—* Finish your 
wine, and let us go into the open air.” 

The gentlemen left the table and walked out. 
Pellew lived at no great distance, over some fields, 
beyond a skirt of woodland, at an old barracks 
of a place, which his bachelor life and bad tem- 
per made desolate enough. He had walked to 
Lindores, and now expressed his determination 
to gohome. Andrew Blair quietly insisted upon 
walking a part of the way with him. One of 
the servants heard his master mutter—*‘a cut- 
throat evening it is, to be sure.” Guest and 
host—the ox and the panther—walked away to- 
gether. 

The comment which Blair had made on the 
weather was well enough merited. It was abom- 
inable. The air was dry and hot. The sky was 
dull with a haze exaggerated, from a delicate 
veil to an oppressive blanket of smoke—or of 
something like smoke. ‘The wind made mel- 
ancholy sounds. No deciduous tree, except the 
white oak, retained its leaves; and these were as 
dead as the beauty and youth of the world of a 
thousand years ago. ‘The sun looked as it does 
when seen through smoked glass—orbed, rayless, 
and blood-red. The Indian summer, when it 
just a little touches our country scenes, is good 
and welcome; but when it shrouds us, and mel- 
ancholy winds rise, 1 know nothing in the ill 
looks of honest winter half so dismal. 

Andrew Blair and Colonel Pellew had been 
sometime gone, when Jack Herries reached the 
house. The negro is generally an aflectionate 
creature, but he possesses very little generosity 
of sentiment, and deals hardly with his inferiors. 
Freeborn Jack Herries in such a coat, with black 
oily face, and vulgar manners, excited the posi- 
tive indignation of a composed-looking old negro 
gentleman, in breeches and long hose, whose 
bushy grey hair spread to his shoulders like an 
ample and well-powdered wig. But Jack was 
not to be driven off until his questions were fully 
answered. When they were, he cocked his (sub- 
stitute for a) beaver, clenched his fists in his 
pockets, and renewed his lazy gait in pursuit of 
the gentlemen, whom he could see drawing to- 
ward the skirt of woodland. 

The next hour of that dismal day saw a fatal 
deed done. 

Andrew Blair came home after night-fall. He 
was disordered in dress, and as wan as the mes- 
senger who pulled Priam’s curtain. 

Jack Herries about the same time got back to 
his cabin. He seemed, beneath his weight of 
thought, to forget the foolish quarrel with his 
mother. He entered, sat down without a word, 
and with elbows on his knees, and face between 
his hands, meditated under a volley of questions. 
At last, as if thought had done its work, and the 








inexorable will was armed—on foot—and ready 
to advance—he looked up firmly and said boldly : 

**Mother, we must make a bon-fire of the old 
rat-trap. I have the great man in my power. 
The old witch shall have a coach for her crab 
stick yet. Money—money—makes all the dif- 
ference between people, mother.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The chapter just ended is but the prologue to 
my story. We must pass, at a bound, over a 
space of time greater than the interval which 
brought gentle Perdita from the wreck to the 
dance of the shepherds. 

Five and twenty years have passed away. 
The rough bachelor’s establishment, which once 
belonged to Colonel Arthur Pellew, has under- 
gone great changes. A cupola surmounts the 
roof—so burnished a cupola that, in sunlight or 
moonlight, it blazes like a bale-fire. Pigeon- 
houses, imitated from the pagodas which we see 
on blue India china, pierce the foliage of wil- 
lows, and shine with glossy birds that chase each 
other on the steep roofs, making war or love. 
The portico of an Athenian temple towers in 
front of the renovated edifice. Close, cramped 
avenues, walks edged with box, little gods and 
goddesses with cracked legs and weather-stain- 
ed shoulders, tulip beds under forest trees, and 
numerous other evidences of the introduction of 
a very refined taste, confound, if they do not de- 
light, the visitor. The interior of the house, whose 
surroundings are so elaborate, is quite splendid. 
I can, however, be only particular enough to say 
that one apartment, the dining-room, is adorn- 
ed with paintings, and prints of a singular char- 
acter. Amongst the paintings, a series illus- 
trates Hood’s “ Dream of Eugene Aram.” ‘The 
execution of these is, in general, bad enough, but 
the painter has seized a ghastly conception ably 
and the face of Aram, repeated in the different 
pictures, is something to haunt one. There are 
again some wild scenes, highly colored, and with 
a fantastic horror in their details, of man-killing 
onthe Spanish main. ‘Two Shakspeare prints— 
“The death of Desdemona,” and “The mur- 
der of the Princes”—are amongst these proofs of 
a strange singleness of idea in the pictorial adorn- 
ment of the room. 

It was a sunny evening of late autumn. Along 
a cramped avenue—up to the Athenian portico— 
rolled a carriage. Out of it got a well-dressed 
man, of middle age, with black hair, dark skin, 
and shrewd eyes. He looked about him, and 
gave directions, with the manner of a master. 
Such, indeed, he was. Jack Herries had become 
John Herries, Esq., a man of influence and large 
possessions, and rode in the coach which even 
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his old mother—now some years dead—had lived 
to be trundled grandly about in, in fulfilment of 
his bold promise. After him a lady, very small, 
very meek-looking, with a prim cap border visi- 
ble under her bonnet, and a rich dress remarka- 
ble for a sort of tidy simplicity in its fashion, 
also descended from the carriage. It was clear, 
from the fact that Herries merely stood to one 
side, and turned his tobacco in his cheek, leav- 
ing her to get out or tumble out as might happen, 
that the lady was his wife. And she did bear to 
him this relation which seems to justify every 
sort of affectionate negligenee. The poor boy, 
very soon after his escape from poverty te brighter 
hopes, had married this lady, then a comely and 
well-educated country girl, as much above him 
as her honest and simple tastes reduced her, in 
his false opinion, below his present grand posi- 
tion. 

Man and wife were presently talking earnestly 
in the long dining-room hung with the pictures 
of murder. The conversation would seem to 
have been a continuation of one begun in the 
carriage. 

“These schemes,” said Herries, with a slow 
emphatic utterance, ‘‘ whether honest or wicked, 
must at least now be perfected for our security. 
Our son must marry the niece of Andrew Blair. 
I have broached the subject to Blair.” 

** And how did he meet it?” the wife asked. 

“That matters very little,” Herries answered 
evasively. ‘Pride must bend inthis world. You 
groan, and say that I have borne hard on this 
man. Now I tell you that those who come after 
him, if he should die without a safe conclusion 
of matters between us, would bear harder upon 
us—yes—ruin us utterly—even to the second 
generation. One day I found my hands on a 
round of the ladder of life. I have climbed well 
since that day, but always with a danger pulling 
at my hands and feet, and threatening to drag 
me suddenly from the extreme height if I should 
win it.” 

Herries strode to and fro, his face inclining to- 
ward his breast, his brow darker than the swart 
hues which anger produces could have rendered 
it; despondency had, for the moment, seized 
upon him. 

“Husband,” said the wife, “if we keep our 
truth and purity, the rest is but dreams.” 

‘From the day—the day—which brought me 
up from the poverty which I may be dragged 
back to, I have used Andrew Blair,” Herries 
continued as if talking to himself. “I began by 
borrowing a sum of money from him, which, 
coming so freshly out of poverty, I thought quite 
a fortune. The use of this money enlarged my 
ideas. I borrowed again—-and again-—and again— 





year after year. I bought lands, I speculated in 


Vou. XV—7 


many ways, losing and winning, and now what 
is the result? Against the property which I have 
got together is a monstrous debt. The man who 
has built up my fortunes holds my bonds to so 
great an amount, that the carpet I tread on would 
not be left to me if I were compelled to pay 
them. It was a weakness to borrow from him, 
when I might have compelled him to give. I 
wanted boldness to say give.” 

“Not so—I hope—not so: it was honor, and 
the sense of right that prevented you from say- 
ing give’”’—stole in the fine clear voice of the prim 
little wife. 

Herries turned with a sudden step. His face 
assumed a resolute expression; but it was not 
because the good fairy of his household had 
strung his nature with better thoughts, for he said 
bluntly : 

“The safe ending must now be this. Our son 
must marry this girl, who, besides my bonds, 
will bring him the fine Lindores property. Blair 
of course will give every thing to the girl. He 
must. This will be a safe and honest conclusion 
to my dealings with him: every way better than 
my original scheme, which was—keeping a keen 
watch on his health—to strike in at the earliest 
failing symptom, and extort a surrender of my 
bonds. Tom must marry the girl, or I must at 
once adopt this original plan. Do you know that 
Blair bas lately had a very singular attack? He 
may die suddenly any day.” 

“When we begin to scheme,” answered Mrs. 
Herries—clear-minded and unyielding —* we be- 
gin to make cares and troubles for ourselves.” 

‘You must admit,” said Herries impatiently, 
that I have schemed into all that we possess— 
property, influence, and good position. Indeed 
you never would have been my wife but for those 
first steps of my scheming which brought me up 
to an equality with your family.” 

Mrs. Herries, being anything but one of those 
caustic wives who avail themselves of opportu- 
nities such as this to suggest the possibility that 
wedlock has proved a one-sided blessing, only 
said with honest energy : 

‘Our property is not really ours—your influ- 
ence is but caused by the weakness of human 
nature which pays court to the appearance of 
wealth—and our position, not being natural to 
us, is not truly so comfortable as the middle sta- 
tion. An industrious perseverance would have 
brought you to the middle station. These things 
being true, in seeming to gain, what after all 
have you gained ?” 

“ Nothing,” says Herries, “ unless I get rid of 
my bonds.” 

“Ah! even accomplish that end, and apart 
from the remorse which may afflict you for the 
use of bad means, you will inevitably find the 
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emptiness of the human baubles which your 
schemings have secured to you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Herries,” replied the husband, 
“you have very profound reflections. You have 
read your Bible until you are sufficiently im- 
pressed with the idea that the possession which 
follows human desire is vain and unsuflicing. 
But if Solomon, my dear, declared this for an 
inexorable truth, you must remember that he 
nevertheless held on to his throne and power. I 
have played the game of life with some effect. 
I shall not, from any motive of that despairing | 
wisdom, give up the game quite yet, and consent | 
to be blown away like a dead leaf from a tree. 
However, we are wasting words. We must act, 
not preach. Some first steps must be taken. It 
was with this idea that I invited my friend Blair 
and his charming niece to dine with us to-mor- 
row. There will be a mixed company to meet 
them—but we can do no better. We must have 
Tom polish himself a little.” 

I am afraid that a feature in the character of 
good Mrs. Herries was obstinacy. Instead of 
dropping thé conversation here, she fastened a 
pair of very gentle grey eyes upon John Herries, 
and said: 





“ Husband, it is not often that you honor me 
by talking to me about your important concerns. 
I must say a few words now, because I may not 
have another opportunity until too late. If 
Minny Blair will marry our son from love, or 
liking, let them marry, and end your troubles. 
But if you have some secret knowledge of some 
dark deed of that unhappy man, her uncle—and 
{ long ago suspected as much—and mean to use 
what you know to drive these great people to 
the match, why, in the name of God, do not con- 
tinue in the project.” 

Herries looked to his wife with an expression 
of gloomy apathy. She continued: 

“You borrowed sums of money. Well, hon- 
est men borrow sums of money. Let these debts 
remain debts, either to be paid or to be left un- 
paid as your means may or may not enable you 
to pay them. Let your concealment, of what) 
you may know to the harm of poor Mr. Blair, 





said John Herries, with a nervous, but persua- 
sive accent. ‘“ We need not take trouble on in- 
terest. Tom will make himself agreeable. Blair 
will aidus. We must use alittle innocent adroit- 
ness—that is all. Minny will no doubt consent. 
We will all be happy—Tom will be supremely 
so. Wife, we will go down the hill of: life, you 
and I, loving each other, hand in hand, without 
a care.” 

‘It will be a proud, grand match for our boy,” 
said the good mother, impressed, in spite of her 
cool reason, by the hopeful picture which her 
husband drew. Presently the maternal heart 
made her add: 

‘¢ But Tom is kind-natured, and an honest lad, 
and, when he comes rid of his young nonsense, 
will make a good husband.” 

Shortly after this conversation between man 
and wife had come to such an end, Tom Herries, 
the son, came home from a visit to a neighbor. 
As he rode into the grounds near the house, the 
smooth broad road of a circle invited him to feats 
of horsemanship. He put his horse, a strong 
sorrel, with long flapping ears, and a heavy tail 
lying close to his quarters, into a quick gallop. 
Flap-ear, in making the round, shied from a 
statue of Mercury. The God held his caduceus, 
with its twining snakes, horizontally at arm’s 
length. ‘“*When we come around again,” thought 
Tom, ‘ we'll try a jump at the little fellow’s walk- 
ing-stick.” 

At the next round, Tom rode his horse at Mer- 
cury, drove in the spurs, and succeeded quite 
badly: he carried away the God’s wand, his 
winged cap, and the head under this latter, with 
Flap-ear’s heels. 

“What in the world are you doing, my son?” 
said Mrs. Herries from the portico. 

Tom dismounted without answering ; and gave 
his horse toa groom. As he came upon the por- 
tico, his gait was somewhat unsteady, and the 
expression of his eyes peculiar. 

** Ah!” muttered the mother, “ you are tipsy, 
my poorson. Come to your room. 
is in one of his black humors.” 

Tom, a short, straight fellow, with aquiline 


Your father 





be a friend’s concealment of a friend’s misdoings. 
I have not a heart to wish justice brought down 
where it brings misery. We can be happy if, | 
losing our property, we keep our honesty. We) 
must have a wretched old age; no cheerfulness, 
no self-respect, no peace in this world or hope of 
happiness hereafter, if we are dishonest, false, 
extortionate, and cruel, in order to keep together 
our riches.” 

The comeliness of Mrs. Herries became deci- 
ded beauty, so warmly did her countenance ex- 
press truth and honesty. 





nose, a reeeding forehead, and prominent eyes, 
pinched as close together as the muzzles of a 
double-barrel, took his mother’s arm, and entered 
the house, saying with a groan: 

“T have a severe rheumatism in my heel, 
mother, which accounts for my manner of walk- 
ing.” 


CHAPTER III. 


John Herries gave a great dinner, and invited 





“The marriage will end all safely and well,”' many persons to it. 


‘The principal of these were 
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Andrew Blair and his niece. Five and twenty 
years had made Andrew Blair aruin. A poor, 
sad, old man he looked now, with an expression 
of desolate distress in his eyes, and the pinch of 
pain in his sharp features. Mary Blair, his niece, 
called by every one Minny, was a girl of twenty— 
tall, well developed in person, and generally con- 
sidered a commanding and superb beauty in spite 
of extremely light hair, and eyes of much too 
pale a blue. 
expression cold but observant. What wealth of 
thought and feeling lay, like a mine, under the 
unbetraying surface, even her friends could but 
guess. She was physically agile, and an ac- 
complished horsewoman. Her uncle, left a wid- 
ower, without children early in life, had never 
married again; and she, taken very young under 
his roof, was the heiress presumptive to his large 
fortune. 

In addition to these two guests, a jolly old fox- 
hunter, one Major Wright, came to the table of 
John Herries. There were many others, but 
they must make a mere cloud of heads in the 
back-ground of our picture. 

It was with the coming on of the dessert, that 
Major Wright, avoiding wine, and drinking brandy 
and water out of a silver cup, became very ge- 
nial and amusing. 

“T hear, my young lady,” said the Major to 
Miss Blair, “that you can carry your horse over 
a rough country, like an angel.” 

“T ride very well,” said Minny. 

“There are no such horses, or men, now as 
we had in old times,” sighed Major Wright. 

Tom Herries had an extraordinary reverence 
for the jolly foxhunter: he was awed beyond 
putting in a defence of himself, or his sorrel 
Flap-ear. Minny Blair had no vanity, and said 
nothing of her noble mare Flight. One of the 
cloud of heads, however, opened its indefinite 
mouth, and contradicted the Major. The Major, 
the copper of whose face gleamed ferociously, 
put in a killing retort; the head disappeared 
again in the cloud. The Major, quickened by 
this daring opposition, entertained the company 
with a ridmg adventure which he had witnessed 
inhis youth. His narrative, episodical as it may 
seem, must make a part of my history. The 
reader, in the end, will discover why. 

“J never told you the story of Rattlesnake 
Bob Wormley’s ride,” said Major Wright, after 
applying to his silver cup. “That was a per- 
formance to talk about. Rattlesnake Bob—the 
country called him so because Rattlesnake was 
the name of his place, and there were several 
other Bob Wormleys—was a tiptop housekeeper, 
a fine specimen of a country-gentleman, never 
went abroad without a half dozen body servants 
at his back, and died at last with his debts twist- 


Hler demeanor was reserved, her | 


ed up in such a manner that he ruined his heirs, 
executors, and assigns—every mother’s son of 
them—and every body that came within forty 
miles of Rattlesnake. I believe the Yankee that 
bought the estate gave out in the long run, and 
went by the universal board also. If so, it shows 
the liberalizing and humanizing effects of our 
climate, institutions, and society upon northern 
character. But I am growing philosophical. 
Rattlesnake Bob was one day full of wine— 
other drink, of course, must be taken into the 
‘count—when Jack Brooke, a very fine fellow, 
bragged a little of a recent performance of his. 
‘I rode as the crow flies,’ said Jack, ‘ from Hal- 
lowel’s to the old Fort, taking the river as I went.’ 
‘'That was nothing,’ said Rattlesnake Bob. ‘You 
are not the man to do more,’ said Jack. ‘I'll 
‘ruin myself or do twice as much,’ said Bob. 
‘You can get a chance at a bet,’ said Jack. 
‘From Hallowell’s to the Fort,’ said Bob, ‘is 
five miles. From here to the Fort is ten. The 
‘ground is pretty.much the same for rough- 
‘ness. I can start from my door here, and ride, 
as the crow flies, toothe sign-post at the old Fort. 
[ll go my estate on it.’ ‘I take that bet, and 
count acre against acre of better land,’ said Jack 
Brooke. So the gentlemen bet their estates on 
the ride. One of the company, a little lawyer 
from the old Fort, a bit of a town, remonstrated; 
‘but we made him drunk in a few minutes, and 
had him as uproarious as the rest for the busi- 
ness. -Well the day was fixed for the ride, terms 
were settled on, judges were appointed, the coun- 
ty surveyor was employed to run a bee-line from 
Bob’s front door to the coming out post. It was 
to be marked off with blazed posts a couple of 
hundred yards apart. Bob had ten feet on each 
side of the row of posts. If he went further out 
he lost. He was to have three horses. The sur- 
veyor went to work. Now what should happen? 
The line brought him plump up against old 'To- 
ney Smith’s new brick house. Here was a po- 
ser. A gentleman, of course, would have blown 
his house to the devil with a keg or two of gun- 
powder, under the exciting circumstances. But 
Toney was not a gentleman. The blackguard 
talked about appraisers, and all that. I gave 
him a bit of my mind. It had no effect on him 
whatever. At last it was agreed. For about 
the price of his house out and out, Toney con- 
sented to let a hole be cut through it, nine feet 
high and four feet wide. The young attorney 
from the Fort got particular on this head, as an 
infraction of an article in the bet which forbade 
the removal of ‘fences, natural obstructions, §c.’ 
[ just inquired if he took a house to be a fence, 
or a natural obstruction; he refined a little, but 
was pretty strong on the ‘ &c.’ I told him that 
if he put his law books between gentlemen and 
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their amusements, he and I should be obliged to 
call in a friend apiece to aid in clarifying the ar- 
gument. He understood the suggestion, and 
found an authority to show that he had been al- 
together wrong about the ‘&c.’ So the hole 
was cut in Toney’s house.” 

Tom Herries, at this stage of Major Wright’s 
narrative, gave symptoms of being both delight- 
ed and drunk. The Major, gratified by 'Tom’s 
evident admiration, went on : 

“The day fixed for the ride came. If any 


member of the grown male population, for thirty | 


miles round, was absent on the exhilirating occa- 
sion, I am ignorant of the fact. A great many 
ladies, my dear Miss Minny, also, were present. 
The garden was a wild—till woman smiled. I 
give the tails of some lines which I forget, but 
which are as elegant as true. But you doubtless 
recal them, my dear young lady—I think they 
occur in Pope’s Iliad. Rattlesnake Bob, inflam- 
ed by woman’s eyes, and big with the magnitude 
of the job before him, looked red and heroic. 
His horses were wonderful creatures, perfect sons 
of thunder—except one which was an Alderman 
mare. Syphax was the name of the best of the 
horses. He was a tremendous red bay. He was 
steady and still always before starting—-still as a 
cannon loaded to the muzzle, and just the beast 
to go off like one at the teuch of the match. On 
this occasion his tail and mane were tied with 
ribands, and his coat looked like the most beau- 
tiful mahogany with the mottles and curls of the 
wood all brought out and polished. ‘I'll make 
a side-bet,’ said Bob, ‘that I go the whole dis- 
tance on Syphax.’ A bet was made on that to 
a large amount. Bob mounted, and with a very 
gentlemanly waving of his cap to the spectators, 
moved away at a pretty gallop. I forgot to say 
that time was not an item in the bet; it was 
against the doing of the thing at all that Jack 
Brooke felt himself safe in betting; he didn’t 
limit Bob as to time. As Syphax moved away, 
‘He’s a horse in ten thousand,’ said one—‘and it’s 
a man that rides him,’ put in another; and then, 
Bob, having got a little clear of the crowd, there 
was a hurrah that made Syphax strike forward 
as if a whip had cracked at his haunches. We 
went on just promiscuously, some pulling down 
fences, some going over them, some already on 
foot screeching after their horses that ran away 
with stirrups striking, and heads and tails up. 
It was a great sight. Bob rode just through 
seven fences, for Syphax took the bit in his teeth 
and couldn’t be gathered. Jack Brooke’s judge, 
myself, and the umpire, went close after and had 
a clear way of it. At fence No. 8, Bob got a 
telling hold, and lifted the beast over. We took 
it behind him. Next we came to a gully eigh- 
teen feet across and as many deep. Syphax 





| took it with three feet te spare. We economised 


| inches, and also got over, when, after some as bad 
‘ground as I ever saw, we got to Toney Smith’s, 
his wife—who was a well-bred woman to be 
| marviod to a blackguard like Toney—had herself 
and her daughters dressed out and ready to do 
the honours. Bob stopped Syphax in the tun- 
inel, which had been cut through the house, and 
which had been hung with cedar and lilae and 
hollyhocks ; he took a cup to refresh him, kiss- 
ed right and left, and complimented the ladies 
for ten minutes. ‘I feel certain I shall get 
through,’ said he to Mrs. Smith. ‘I'll be proud 
to hear it,’ said Mrs. Smith back again ; ‘ and if, 
you do, the hole in the house shall stay as it is 
|just to keep such a grand performance in memo- 
ry.’ My dear Miss Minny, that heroic woman 
was an honour to her sex. It was not her fault 
that Toney aftewards built up the hole to keep out 
the nor-wester, and to save the walls. The fam- 
ily were down with rheumatism, and the roof 
was coming in, before she capitulated. From 
Toney’s to the old Fort was a gullied country. 
Bob got over a dozen of the gullies, some of 
which invited us to go a little about. He came 
‘to number 13. ‘If you clear that,’ said I, ‘ Sy- 
| phax beats the world. It’s thirty feet if it’s ten.’ 
Bob drew up, and looked in and over. ‘ Give 
me a drink,’ said he. Of course we had the 
conveniences. He took a strong pull, and then 
plashed a little into his horse’s mouth. He rode 
back about a hundred yards, and then putting 
his teeth together, raised a gallop. He made it 
faster as he came on. His eyes looked wicked. 
It was beautiful to see how Syphax planted his 
feet from the strokes of the gallop, just on the 
edge, and let himself be lifted. Bob drove in 
the spurs. ‘Go it,’ we screeched. Go it he 
did, but the bank gave way under the hoofs. 
There was a struggle as if the beast had wings; 
but he went down to the bottom of the gully like 
alocomotive. We scrambled down on foot. Bob 
had a shoulder out of place. Syphax got up, 
holding out a foreleg, and puffing like a brewer 
groggy with the steam from his vats. You could 
see by the beast’s countenance that the courage 
was knocked out of him. ‘Pull my arm in,’ 
said Bob, ‘and then go back for the Alderman 
mare. Ride her in at the lower end of the gully, 
and get her here. I can ride her up that bank 
by taking a slant. We have twenty feet wide to 
do itin.’ We pulled the arm in. The Alderman 
mare was brought. Bob mounted and tried the 
slant. It would have been no go, but we should- 
ered the mare up, and got her out. Jack Brooke’s 
judge, a tiptop fellow, helped ; his blood was up, 
and he had no idea of such a ride being stopped. 
Bob looked like Julius Cesar when he got out, 
except that he was a dirty image of that elegant 
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Roman. Away he went with a yell, and by the 
time we came near him again, he was in a gen- 
tleman’s garden, and trying to get out. It wasa 
six-foot brick wall that was before him, but he 
had jumped it to get in, and why shouldn’t he 
jump it to get out? We were obliged to leave 
our horses and climb over to see about matters. 
‘Brandy and fire will do it,’ said the umpire. 
Bob took the brandy, and I tied a bundle of straw 
to a pea-stick. ‘ Back to the centre walk,’ said 
I. Bob backed. The mare was already furious, 
and the blood spirting from one of her flanks. 
‘Put her head well to it—we’ll spoil her looks, 
but we’ll get her over.’ I lit the straw with a 
match, and clapped the blaze to her tail. She 
went at the wall like a charge of shot. She 
made her leap too quick, and lit on the top, but 
she rolled to the other side instead of falling back. 
Bob never gave us a shout to show that his neck 
was safe, but we presently saw him get away 
with his mare strong under him. We went on 
after. A mile further we saw the old Fort on a 
hill over the river. Bob took to water, scram- 
bling down a muddy bank; he got over with a 
straight swim, climbed the bank with his mare 
looking sleek in the legs, and whip-tailed, and 
rode straight to the sign-post. Most of the com- 
pany, by fast riding and driving on the high roads, 
had already got there. Wasn't there a roar when 
Bob came out! The breaking of a mill-dam in 
a freshet is nothing to it. We got to the place as 
soon as possible. Bob was saying nothing. I 
found something was the matter, and got close to 
him. ‘The roll out of the garden flattened me,’ 
he said, in a weakly way, ‘the mare rolled over 
me twice. I’m hurt inside.’ This, my friends, is 
the story of a remarkable ride. I defy the pres- 
ent times to produce a Rattlesnake Bob or a Sy- 
phax. My opinion is that the breed has run 
out—I mean both as to men and horses.” 

Major Wright sighed, and drank brandy and 
water. As he did so several of the indefinites 
of the party said to each other: 

“The Major bores us confoundedly, Not a 
soul has said a word for thirty minutes except 
himself.”’ 

Tom Herries, with a good deal of fervour, 
begged to know “if the whole-souled gentleman, 
who rode so well, got over the inside hurt ?” 

“* Yes,” answered the Major. 

** And won the bet ?” 

“Certainly. But, upon my word, he won a 
loss. Jack Brooke’s estate, it naturally turned 
out, was covered with mortgages. Bob came 
near calling Jack out when he made the discov- 
ery; but reflecting that Rattlesnake had been in 
the same condition, and that he had acquired a 
great deal of glory by his performance, he for- 
gave Jack, and left him to mortgages, lawyers, 








&e. They made a clean sweep of it. As for 
positive losses, Bob had to pay the bet that he 
made on riding no horse but Syphax; then he 
had to owe Toney Smith for damage to his house. 
I assure you the winner lost in the business.” 

“It was a great ride,” said Tom; *“ what be- 
came of Rattlesnake Bob ?” 

“Tom, my boy, you seem to be interested,” 
said the gracious Major. ‘ Bob went out of the 
world shabbily for a fine gentleman. At a con- 
vivial party, some bets passed as to the time one 
could stand on his head. Rattlesnake Bob, in 
the midst of the best society in Virginia, made a 
bet, and undertook to win it. 
on his head twenty minutes. He was so unfor- 
tunate as to smother at the end of three.” 

Andrew Blair had listened to the narrative of 
the ride, with an inattention, which his host con- 
strued into a rebuke of the Major’s coarseness. 
Minny had listened with a good deal of interest. 
Perfectly refined people are not so fastidious as 
those who are climbing into “society” are apt 
to imagine; and this fair girl, moreover, had a 
weakness on the subject of horses and bold horse- 
manship. Whilst Minny said a kindly word to 
the Majer, Tom Herries, ignorant of the rebuke 
of his father’s looks, drank a brimmer to the 
memory of Rattlesnake Bob. Then Tom mu- 
sed. Presently he said in a loud voice, from a 
distance of several seats : 

“Miss Minny, could you stand on your head 
twenty minutes ?” 

There was adead silence. Minny slowly lifted 
her eyes, and, like Lady Clara Vere de Vere, would 
have killed him with a stare, if Tom had been ca- 
pable of being killed. Andrew Blair, quickened 
out of some absorbing meditations, looked sur- 
prised and shocked. John Herries bit his lips 
and was about to speak, when his wife left her 
seat, and inviting Minny to accompany her, with- 
drew. Major Wright laughed enjoyingly. ‘Tom, 
as soon as the ladies were gone, became quite 
boisterous. The Major humored him. Black 
looks are nothing, where full cups have done 
their work ; those of John Herries were impo- 
tent. Tom got from his chair, and coming to a 
wall, attempted to stand on his head. 

“ T’ll bet fifty I can do it—for twenty minutes— 
if the wall’s allowed,” said ‘Tom Herries. 

“ Come—come—my fine lad,” said the Major. 
“Do you think that nobody’s drunk but your- 
self ?” 

‘Take Tom to his room,” said the host con- 
trolling his rage, which yet gave a hissing sound 
to his voice. The servants, going about this task 
quietly, succeeded. ‘Tom lost his bet: but no 
one had taken it. 

John Herries saw that a great shock had been 
given to his project of a marriage between his 
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son and the neice of his guest. Andrew Blair’s 
countenance displayed this clearly enough. It 
was time to resort to a remedy. He called a 
servant. 

“Give me that middle picture,” he said qui- 
etly. 

The servant brought it. It was one of the 
series illustrative of the Dream of Eugene Aram. 
Aram, with the ghastly face, which I have spo- 
ken of already in noticing these paintings, bore 
on his back a dead man. A few drops of blood 
on the hair of the corpse, were so naturally paint- 
ed that they seemed to be in reality drops of 
blood. 

“The obscure artist who imagined that face,”’ 
said Herries, holding the picture before Andrew 
Blair, “ must indeed have been full of genius, 
and yet he died without the least fame.” 

“ 'Terrible—terrible’”—muttered Blair with a 
growing pallour. 

“ And this,” said Herries, with words as clearly 
toned as they were deadly in their purpose, “this 
must positively be blood. Let us see.” 

Slowly he drew from a pocket a long knife, of 
an old fashion. He opened with deliberation the 
single blade—rubbed at some spots which seemed 
to have been rusted into it near the haft—and be- 
gan scraping at the blood drops on the picture. 
The eyes of Andrew Blair protruded. They 
were no longer fixed on Eugene Aram and the 
dead man. They saw nothing but the knife. 
Presently their lids quivered, some faint streaks 
ran in zig-zags between them and the blanched 
cheeks, and the old man sank in his chair. 

“I have gone too far,”’ muttered Herries, spring- 
ing from his seat. 


[ To be Continued.] 





THE SKYLARKS, 


Ar—* The Two Birds.” 


A maiden sat at her cottage door, 

And watched the skylark upward soar, 
And “ ah!” she sighed, “ were | but free, 
To rise to heaven sweet bird like thee ! 


“‘ For o’er my heart a sadness comes, 
And all my swelling soul benumbs, 
It brings the tear-drop to mine eye, 
And from my bosom wrings a sigh ! 


“ Bright bird of morn! on airy wings, 
And filled with sweet imaginings, 

He cleaves the cloudland to return, 
Where low his nest lies in the fern. 


“« Ah, happy bird! could I like thee, 
But have one heart to beat for me, 
I'd chase my sadness and be gay, 
With joyous songs the livelong day !” 













THE EPIGRAM, 


We assure our readers that we are not partic- 
ularly covetous of the jus trium liberorum ; but 
as they have been pleased to receive very gra- 
ciously our former contributions, and as we have 
“‘a few more left of the same sort,” we shall 
make another draft upon our stock of epigrams, 
promising, most religiously, not to trouble them 
any further, during the current month. 

We begin with our illustrious countryman, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the Powder Magazine 
at Purfleet; whence originated the famous con- 
troversy as to pointed and blunt conductors, in 
which His Royal Highness, George III. person- 
ally engaged, and in respect to which—to use 
Franklin’s own words—the disputants became 
“as much heated about this one point, as the 
Jansenists and Molinists were about the five.” 
The circumstance gave origin to the witty epi- 
gram which has been ascribed to Chatham : 


While great George does knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
His empire's out of joint ; 
But Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And George’s thunder fearless views, 
By sticking to the point. 


This jeu d’esprit reminds us of the line which 
was written by Turgot, comptroller-general of 
finance to Louis XVI, for the portrait of Frank- 
lin. 


Eripuit czlo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 


He stripped the iightning of its fiery wings, 
And wrung the sceptre from unrighteous kings. 


That is a fine conception—it ought to be—for 
it was borrowed from Milton’s epigram “ in in- 
ventorem Bombardae” : 


Japetionidem laudavit caeca vetustas, 

Qui tulit aetheream solis ab axe facem; 
At mihi major erit, qui lurida creditur arma, 

Et trifidum fulmen surripuisse Jovi. 
Prometheus’ art, the ancients praised, 

Who filched from Jove a coal of fire, 


The wight who hooked his thunderbolts, 
Deserves to rank some notches higher. 


Our next citation leads us into the domain of 
theology, where we encounter the venerable name 
of Paraeus, who is said to have been “the Alpha 
of the Calvinists,” as Hutterus was “the Beta of 
the Lutherans.” We find the following descrip- 
tion of him, under his portrait. 


Augustinus eras calamo, Chrysostomus ore, 
Verbi aperire potens mystica sensa Dei. 
Fulmen eras Latiae turbae, quae Numen adorat 
Romanum, et lapides, lignaque muta colit. 
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A Chrysostom in eloquence, an Austin with his pen, 

He pierced the most mysterious truths with superhuman 
ken. 

A flaming thunderbolt he was, empowered with all to cope 

Who worshipped virgins, stocks, or stones, the devil, or 
the pope. 


We commend the following to the musical fra- 
ternity—an epigram by Coleridge “ on a volun- 
teer singer :” 


Swans sing before they die: *twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 


The sixteenth century gloried in the fame of 
three poets named Amaltheo, who were brothers. 
They published a joint collection of poems. The 
following was written on seeing two children of 
rare beauty, each of whom had lost an eye. 


Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Leonilla sinistro : 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque deos. 

Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori ; 
Sie tu caecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus. 


Acon n’a pas |’@il droit, ni Léonille l'autre ; 

Leur beauté sur les Dieux, las! ett gagné le prix. 
En faveur d’une sceur, beau gars, cédez le vétre ; 
Pres de l’aveugle Amour nous reverrons Cypris. 


Fair Acon and Leonille, blind of one eye, 

With gods in the charms of their beauty may vie ; 
Could Acon but give his bright eye to the other, 
He Cupid would be, and she Venus his mother. 


Barreux, who spent most of his life as a vo- 
luptuary, reformed towards its close. A wag, 
who doubted the sincerity of his conversion, of- 
fered congratulations in an epigram. 


Des Barreux, ce vieux debauché 
Affecte une.réforme austére ; 

ll ne s’est pourtant retranché 

Que ce qu'il ne scaurait plus faire. 


Des Barreux, that old debauchee, 
Affects to be converted, 

Pretends that he deserts his sins, 
When they have him deserted. 


Dr. Barrow was a zealous loyalist, and labored 
most strenuously to effect the restoration of the 
Stuarts. When Charles II. ascended the throne 
it was confidently expected that Barrow would 
be made a bishop; but he was disappointed— 
as the following lines from his own pen will 
show : 


Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo; 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus. 


None more than I thy call from exile sought, 
Nor shared so little in the bliss it brought. 


An incident is related of this divine, which 
may interest the reader. He preached, on a 
certain occasion, in Westminster Abbey. “Here 
{ must inform the reader,” says Dr. Pope, “that 








it is a custom for the servants of the church upon 
all holydays, Sunday excepted, betwixt the ser- 
mon and evening prayers, to show the toms and 
effigies of the kings and queens in wax to the 
meaner sort of people, who then flock thither 
from all quarters of the town. These perceiv- 
ing Dr. Barrow in the pulpit after the hour was 
past, and fearing to lose that time in hearing, 
which they thought they could more profitably 
employ in receiving ; these, I say, became impa- 
tient, and caused the organ to be struck up against 
him, and would not give over playing till they 
had blowed him down.’ It ought to be mention- 
ed in palliation of this emeute on the part of the 
servants, that the doctor, on one occasion, preach- 
ed three hours and a half; and when asked wheth- 
er he was not tired, replied, “ Yes indeed, I be- 
gan to be weary with standing so long.” 

Bellay, better known as Langey, who lived 
during the reign of Francis I., was equally dis- 
tinguished as a writer and a warrior. Here is 
his epitaph: 


Ci git Langey, qui de plume et d’épée, 
A surmonté Cicéron et Pompée. 


Here Langey lies, whose martial skill 
Great Pompey’s fame surpassed,— 

An author, too, whose writings will 
All Cicero’s outlast. 


A better one has been attributed to Joachim 
du Bellay. 


Hic situs est Langaeus! nil ultra quaere, viator ; 
Nil melius dici, nil potuit brevius. 


Stop, traveller, and drop a tear 

O’er Langey’s bones that moulder here. 
He needs no verse to tell his fame, 

His best eulogium is—his name. 


Charles Lamb, among his other facetiae, at- 
tempted to identify the Chinese with the Celtes, 
(Sell-Teas,) on etymological principles, and to 
prove that the Manchou, (Man-chew,) Tartars 
were cannibals. ‘This reminds us of the school 
of etymologists, whose fanciful derivations pro- 
voked the satire of Cailly. 


Alfana vient d’equus sans doubte ; 
Mais il avouer aussi, 

Qu’en venant de-la jusq’iei, 

Ii a bien changé sur la route. 


Alfana—Mare—from equus came, 
The fact you seem to doubt. 

But hold, good sir, her former name 
Was changed upon the route. 


Campistron, to whose misfortunes we have al- 
ready referred, united with Colasse, musician to 
the King of France, in the preparation of an 
opera—the Achille—of which the former com- 
posed the words, and the latter the music. The 
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opera proved a failure, for which, of course, the 
authors blamed each other. 


Entre Campistron et Colasse 

Grand débat s’émut au Parnasse, 
Sur ce que |’Opera n’eut pas un sort heureux ; 
De son mauvais succéss nul ne se crut coupable. 
L’un dit que la musique est plate et misérable, 
L’autre que la conduite et les vers sont affreux ; 
Et le grand Apollon, toujours juge équitable, 

Trouve qu’ils ont raison tous deux. 


’T wixt Campistron and old Colasse 
Affairs had come to such a pass, 

They roused Apollo with their clatter, 
And brought him down to try the matter. 
“This Campistron, the fool,” cries one, 
Has all my precious work undone, 
Apollo’s lyre could not exempt 

His wretched nonsense from contempt.” 
“ Hold there, Colasse!” cries Campistron, 
“ I’m not to blame—the fault’s your own, 
Your horrid music (woe’s the day !) 
Jarred with my lines and spoilt the play.” 


“ Enough, good friends,” the God replied, 

“The facts are proved on either side ; 

Such music and such lines, alone or joined together, 
Your opera would damn, in spite of wind or weather.” 


Bossuet, in an address to his clergy, happened 
to quote a passage from Balaam; upon which 
Faydit, who was no friend to the bishop, penned 
a squib, as follows: 


Un auditeur un peu Cynique 
Dit tout haut, en baillant d’ennui, 

Le Prophete Balaam est obscur aujourd’ hui; 
Qu’il fasse parler sa bourrique, 

Elle s’expliquera plus clairement que lui. 


A cynic hearer goes, one day, 

To listen to the great Bossuet. 

For proof he cites the prophet Balaam. 
“The prophet’s words’ obscure you say, 
(The hearer cries) then cease your bray, 
And let the prophet’s ass explain ’em.” 


Henri III. of France, had, for his device, a 
head with three crowns, and the motto, Manet 
ultima celo. The first two were the crowns of 
Poland and F'rance—and thereby hangs an epi- 
gram. 


Qui dederat binas, unam abstulit; altera nutat ; 
Tertia tonsoris nune facienda manu. 


Who gave you two, has takén one, 
The second nods to fall; 

Up quick, and for the barber run, 
Or soon you'll lose them all. 


The cardinal, De Guise, repeated this distich 
to Henri, and added that he would be happy to 
see that last crown placed upon his head by the 
Capuchins—a joke for which the king never for- 
gave him. 

Cambden’s Brittania furnished the first com- 
plete description of the British Islands; yet, if 








we may credit a contemporary epigrammatist, he 
did not do ample justice to the Scots and Hiber- 
nians. 


Perlustras Anglos oculis, Cambdene, duobus, 
Uno oculo Scotos, caecus Hibernigenas. 


Cambden, avec deux yeux observe des Anglois, 
Le caraetére et le genie ; 

Quand i! décrit |’Ecosse, il ressemble a Cocles, 

Enfin il est aveugle, en peignant |’Hibernie. 

O’er England’s plains and fairy nooks 

With both his eyes great Cambden looks, 

Bleak Scotia’s hills he sees with one, 

For Erin’s beauties he has none. 


Campistron shared the same fate as Corneille. 
His last pieces, among which was Le T'riomphe 
d’ Hercule, were his worst. Hence the following 
epigram : 


A force de forger, on devient forgeron ; 
Il n’en est pas ainsi du pauvre Campistron ; 
Au lieu d’avancer, il recule 
Voyez Hercule! 


The brawny blacksmith—forced to work for hire— 
By dint of practice at his blazing fire, 

Acquires the art his customers to please, 

But Campistron, poor soul, his works confess 
‘Small by degrees and beautifully less,” 

Vide his last poor job—the Hercules. 


The following epitaph on Réné Chopin, a dis- 
tinguished civilian of the sixteenth century, is 
interesting for its attempt at Latin rhyme. 


Chopinus hic cubat 
Memoriae thesaurus et penus legum, 
Tota Gallia nunc gemit Chopinum, 
Andi municipes gemunt alumnum, 
Cives Parisii gemunt patronum, 
Quem nunc Elisii tenent colonum. 


The story of the Roman daughter has often 
been prettily told—never more so than in the 
quatrain which was affixed by a Flemish engraver 
to a copy of Rubens’ celebrated painting. 


Discite quid sit amor! Lactat pia gnata parentem, 
Quem miseranda fames et fera vincla premunt. 

Tantus amor fertur vitam meruisse Cimoni, 
Sicque fuit patri filia facta parens. 


We are almost disposed to ask pardon for in- 
troducing into this farrago an epitaph on the il- 
lustrious father of Hebrew philology. 


Inclita magnum oculum amisit Germania ; quando 
Reucblinus superos (morte ferente) petit. 


When Reuchlin soared to heaven’s eternal throne, 
Fair Germany’s great eye of light was gone. 


We have before us another, of which we can 
give only the translation. 


By skill in Hebrew, Greek and Latin lore, 
Our Reuchlin lived as saint and sage of yore. 
Pleased, yet surprised, great Jove beheld on high 
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A frail man solve learning’s last mystery ; 
And sent him his diploma straight from heaven, 
Such praise to triple scholarship is given, etc. 


guise. It almost declares itself aloud in the 
street, at the tribune, from the press; proclaiming 
its anti-republican feelings, hopes and ends. If 


The Abbé Maury, coadjutor arch-bishop of discretion yet counsels some reserve in the an- 


Paris, was a man of bad private character. 


He 


‘nouncement of these ends, they are not the less 


died in Rome, 1817, and was carried off by a definite, nor the means to attain them less prompt- 


scorbutic affection, which so disfigured his fea- 
tures, that in laying him out, as is the custom 
with the bodies of dignitaries of the church, on 
a lit de parade, they were obliged to mask his 
face. Pasquin seized on the circumstance to 
write his epitaph :— 


** Qui giace Maury, Gallo porporato, 
Qui vivo e morto fu sempre mascherato.” 


“To write the truth of him who lieth here were an uncom- 
mon task, 


Alike in life and death he wore and wears a mask.” 


But we must stop lest our readers should think 
that, like Dogberry, we are growing tedious, al- 
though, “for our own part, if we were as tedious 
as a king, we could find in our heart to bestow 
all our tediousness upon your worships.” 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 


Before the following letter can be laid before our readers, 
they will, doubtless, have learned the result of the election in 
France. If Louis Napoleon be elected, as our correspon- 
dent demonstrates, it will be interesting to see the causes 
which led to his success; if, however, some other candi- 
date should be the fortunate man, it will be curious to ob- 
serve how the most reasonable predictions may be falsified. 
In either event, our correspondent’s political reflections 
will be read with avidity —[Ed. Mess. 


Paris, November 16, 1848. 


“A master! a master! Give us a master!” is 
now the thought and the aim, if not the open 
ery of all sensible Frenchmen who take a patri- 
otic part in the political affairs of their country. 

A sad and humiliating condition this, for a lead- 
ing nation of Christendom in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. France is a second time re- 
duced to it, for having a second time mistaken 
her wants and her aptitudes: for having again 
committed the error of supposing that discon- 
tent with one order of things implied fitness for 
another, and that it must needs be a less difficult 
thing to maintain freedom than to win it. She 
willed the Republic,—she tried it, and behold, 
the wisest and best men are already invoking 
despotism to rescue France from the fangs of 
anarchy. 

Yes, Reaction has made large strides within 
a few weeks. Already it well nigh scorns dis- 
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ly seized. The republic is despaired of. It is 
no longer looked to as able to revive confidence, 
maintain order, protect society, restore pros- 
perity and realize the wishes of the patriot. 
What has been the consequence? It is that, via 
despotism, Constitutional Monarchy is now the 
end of all who supported and despair of the 
moderate and honest republic. The Republic 
of 93 reached Constitutional Monarchy after 
traversing in an agony which lasted forty-seven 
years, 

The Terror, 

The Consulat, 

The Empire, 

The Restoration. 

The hope is now that the Republic of 1848 
will reach the same end through the Presidency 
and the Empire. 

This, I have no doubt, is the reasoning of the 
men, who, moderate, intelligent and patriotic, 
have, in Paris and in all the departments of 
France, since the date of my last, declared them- 
selves in favor of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as 
Presidential candidate. I spoke of him then, I 
think, as almost certain to be elected. ‘The posi- 
tion of candidates has changed somewhat: but 
his has become much stronger. His election 
may now be deemed certain. ‘To the category 
of his supporters, formerly mentioned, may be 
added nearly all the moderate republicans who 
it was supposed, a few weeks ago, would vote 
for General Cavaignac. This personage has 
lost even more ground than his rival has gained. 
The hopes that were at one time entertained of 
him have vanished. I partook of them, trusting 
that he would prove to be the man who would 
conduct his country through this trying crisis, 
and, if such result were possible, finally establish 
intelligent republicanism in France. My first 
suspicions were expressed some three or four 
weeks ago. They are confirmed. A man of 
mere vulgar ambition, he failed as did Lamartine, 
to seize the glorious opportunity which events 
presented of placing himself in history beside our 
still unique Washington! The world will produce 
ten Napoleons ere another Washington will 
brighten the pages of its history. Soon after 
the late hopeful nominations which called Du- 
faure and Vivien to his councils, nominations 
which tended to centre upon him the hopes of 
the moderates, and which, had they been hon- 
estly vindicative of his own political tendencies, 





would have justified those hopes, Cavaignac com- 
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pletely falsified all expectations and alienated 
his friends among the moderates by a series of 
alarming nominations of an opposite character. 
He appointed to a most immortant post, upon 
which the tranquility of the capital mainly de- 
pended, Recurt, aconfederate of Fieschi, the royal 
assassin. ‘The inveteracy of his advanced republi- 
canism, the insincerity and interested motive of his 
temporary separation from the dangerous men 
with whom he has ever held political communion 
were no longer to be doubted. It is asserted and 
denied in a mauner that almost proves the as- 
sertion to be true, that on the eve of the political 
combination which placed Dufaure and Vivien in 
office, their places were offered to Ledru Rollin 
and Flocon. It is certain that the eliminated 
functionaries received their congés with remarka- 
ble equanimity of temper. They almost thanked 
their estimable friend, the chief the executive 
council, for relieving them from the burden of 
office, and they and their friends continue to ex- 
hibit toward him an affectionate reserve which 
argues a belief that, in acting as he did, their 
chief reluctantly obeyed a political necessity, 
whose empire would be thrown off as soon as 
circumstances should permit. ‘To be sure, the 
prefect of the police, an advanced republican, 
resigned with an amusing eclat of red repub- 
licanism. ‘The worthy prefect was either not 
in the secret of the Dufaure and Vivien nomi- 
nations, or his conduct was a well devised ruse 
meant to persuade the moderates of the sincerity 
of the breach between Cavaignae and his old 
friends. It has failed of its effect. Cavaignac 
is still the only serious and formidable competitor 
with Louis Napoleon for the presidency. But 
his supporters will be few beyond the sphere of 
his official influence. If he would descend from 
office and base his claims upon his sole per- 
sonal pretensions his chances would be null. 
Pas si bete! In spite of the puritanism which he 
professed he is. using with as much unscrupulous- 
ness and more selfishness than Ledru Rollin all 
the means and appliances of power to secure his 
election. ‘Telegraphs are in constant play. His 
agents scour the provinces. His friends, mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, public indignation 
having compelled him to abandon his project of 
sending them as official commissaries through the 
country, are voting themselves leave of absence 
and leaving Paris almost en masse, to electioneer 
in his favor. Promises are squandered with cor- 
rupt profusion. Prefects and other provincial 
functionaries are revoked and appointed with 
sole reference to their greater or less subservi- 
ency in favor of his candidacy. A pocket biog- 
raphy has been prepared under the especial su- 
pervision, it is said (not in the title page) of the 
General himself. This biography is franked in 





enormous numbers all over the republic. At 
whose expense ? it is asked—Cavaignac is a poor 
man: and abuse of the secret funds is more than 
vaguely hinted it. Great, but it is believed, una- 
vailing efforts are made to secure for him the 
votes of the army. ‘Two copies of the biogra- 
phy are distributed to each officer, and two to the 
privates of each company. It is said to be pub- 
licly read in each company from eleven to one 
o’clock, and the soldier who fails to attend the 
reading incurs a penalty. But it all will not do. 
An unintelligent enthusiasm, daily more and more 
developing itself, is sweeping France to the sup- 
port of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte! With the 
army and the unintelligent, unreflecting, ardent 
mass of the population, Bonaparte and the em- 
pire is the end. A vague future of grandeur and 
military glory captivates their imagination and 
urgesthemon. French temperament cannot re- 
sist an attraction of this sort. The present is 
neither grand and imposing without, or tranquil 
and prosperous within. Change! Change! But 
beside this ardent and growing mass whose as- 
pect is so threatening to the peace of the world, 
and marching with them, is a large portion of 
the country, and a powerful fraction of the na- 
tional assembly, comprising perhaps the greatest 
part of the wealth, intelligence and honesty of the 
country, with whom Louis Napoleon is but the 
means, the Empire (if it needs must be accepted) 
but a temporary provisional state of transition to 
terminate as soon as events will permit in the re- 
éstablishment of Constitutional monarchy. In the 
club of the Rue Poitiers composed of the moderate 
members of the National Assembly, comprising 
all the members who are deemed reactionist, 
Thiers, Molé, Duvergier d’ Hauranne, Fould, Bar- 
rot, Berryer,; Larochejacquelein, Remusat, &c., 
to the amount of more than two hundred, a warm 
friend of Cavaignac proposed that the club should 
declare itself and formally recommend to the 
county its favorite candidate. Thirty-seven only 
declared in favor of the project. ‘Thiers took the 
floor and, in an able speech, dissuaded the mem- 
bers from thus committing themselves, and clearly 
developed the wily policy his friends are pursu- 
ing. He opened with declaring his own disin- 
terestedness in the presidential question except 
as a private French citizen. He was not acan- 
didate for the office, nor for a ministry under any 
future President. He knew neither Bonaparte or 
Cavaignac, felt no partiality for one or the other 
as individuals. Butthey were the only two com- 
petitors who had any chance of success. One 
of them must be aecepted—the adoption of a 
third would only tend to divide the popular vote 
and throw the election into the Assembly. This 
was by all means to be avoided—the Assembly 
would infallibly elect General Cavaignac—but 
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his candidacy could not possibly be accepted by | complacency. o these, perhaps, will be added 
the “‘ moderate party”’ unless certain engagements throughout the provinces, some persona! friends 
were had with him and guaranties exacted—this and admirers of poetry. But History will tell 
it was not proposed to do—the continued danger- |that he was voted for. This will gratify his 
ous sympathy of the General with the advanced |amour propre—and he hopes a little note will be 
republicans was notorious—in the present state of | added explaining how the worthy man was per- 
things it was evident that moderate vote would | secuted, and showing how undeservedly the fic- 
be given almost unanimously to the prince Louis | ikle people dashed him from the giddy height of 
















Napoleon—an irresistible entrainement was con- | 
centrating the votes of the country upon him. | 
This entrainement is complained of—it is said we 
ought to resist it—but the moderates did not create | 
it—they cannot control it. The advanced republi- 
cans must thank themselves alone if they see 
France throwing itself with enthusiasm from 
their embraces into the arms of Prince Louis. 
“Therefore,” concluded M. Thiers,” no eandi- | 
date in the name of the moderates! A nomina- 
tion of Cavaignae without guaranty is impossi- 
ble—a third candidate would prevent many mode- 
rate voters from supporting Louis Bonaparte, and 
make certain the unconditional election of Co- 
vaignac by the Assembly. Letevery one get out 
of the difficulty as best he can, and vote for 
President as his conscience shall dictate.” 

In a few days after this speech, the Constitu- 
tionnel, which is perhaps the most influential 
journal in France, known to be published under 
the inspiration of M. Thiers, declared itself in 
favor of the Prince Louis. The Presse had some 
weeks previously taken the lead, and is absolutely 
rabid in its attacks upon Gen. Cavaignac. But 
mortified vanity, personal spite, and mortal re- 


chance whatever of success. 
‘sign of such a thing, 


popularity. Raspail is no longer talked of, but 
he will doubtless parade at the polls on the 10th 
of next month, his horde of blood red democrats. 
Ledru Rollin holds out and is the avowed chief 
and candidate of the Mountain. He has no 
There is yet no 
but it would not surprise 
me, considering the skill of their tactics at all 
past elections, if the socialists, red republicans, 
and all who hold to the Republic, were to with- 
draw Raspail and Ledru Rollin, who cannot pos- 
sibly succeed, and adopt Cavaignac, whose re- 
publicanism cannot be doubted. ‘The General, 
I have no doubt, disgusted with his new friends, 
the ‘“ Moderates,”’ would accept the nomination 
and sign the contract: not that he is ambitious 
of office—the disinterested man !—but merely to 
save the Republic from danger. Forreally I think 
that no sensible man can be a serious republican 
and give his vote to Prince Louis. A combina- 
tion of this sort, resolutely executed, would give 
Gen. Cavaignac a much better chance of suc- 
cess than he has at present. But even that would, 
I think, fail. 

The agitation of the red republicans, by means 





venge dictate the articles of the Presse. They 
are read, laughed at, admired: but, their origin 
being known, they are utterly destitute of all 
moral influence. Emile de Girardin, editor of 
the Presse, enjoys here a reputation about as en- 
viable as that of the editor of a certain leading 
New York journal. Delegates from a conven- 
tion of departmental editors, assembled in Paris, 
have just decided unanimously to adopt the can- 
didacy of Louis Napoleon. Marshal Bugeaud 
has formally withdrawn from the list, in order 

not to divide the moderate votes in the approach- 
ing election. He earnestly exhorts his friends to 
concentrate their support upon “a man to whom 
the general assent can give sufficient strength to 
control the present and consolidate the future.” 
Doubt existed at first as to whom he alluded. It 
is now certain that he supports Prince Louis. 
Gen. Changarnier also declined running in order 
not to divide the moderate vote. Lamartine says 
he is not a candidate, but his patriotism will not 
permit him to refuse to serve if elected. The 
conscientious man! He has no chance whatever. 
None will throw away their votes upon him, ex- 
cept his faithful constituents of Macon, who wear 
his collar with remarkable unanimity and self 


of banquets, is most actively prosecuted in the 
departments as at Paris. I must give you a spe- 
cimen of their toasts: 

“To the Red Republic! The Republic of the 
laboring man !” 

“Vive Barbes! 
for Hell !” 

* Vive la Guillotine ! 

“Down with chateaux! Down with roads! 
Down with horses! Down with carriages!” 

“To the abolition of Wages!” 

“ To the democratic and social Republic !” 

“To Universal wire ” 

“To the strong men! To the men courageous 
and valiant in the cause of Humanity! Men 
whose names serve as guides, supports and ex- 
amples to degenerated beings! ‘To all those 
whom History calls Heroes! To Brutus! To 
Cataline ! To Jesus Christ! To Julian the Apos- 
tate! To Attila! To all the thinkers of the mid- 
die age! To all thinkers in misfortune! To Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and his pupil Maximilian 
Robespierre ! To the democratic republicans of 
the present generation, Louis Blanc! Barbes! 
Raspail! Ledru Rollin! Proudhon! Thoré! ‘To 
all the Brutuses of Royalty! To all the Gracchi- of 


Vive Ledru Rollin! Hurrah 
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Property ! To General Association! To the Uni- 
versal confederation of peoples !”’ 

‘To the Union of European Democrats !” 
“ T'o the Union of the Democrats and Social- 


199 


ists of all countries! 


On Friday last, I strolled out upon the Place 
de la Concorde. Planks and heaps of timber 
were scattered all over the square. Several hun- 
dred workmen were busy erecting the masts, al- 
tar, and scaffolding necessary for the Fete to be 
given on Sunday, in honor of the promulgation 
of the New Constitution. Thousands of idle 
workmen and spectators occupied the space with- 
out the lines, including the space in which the 
preparations were going on. But I observed 
numerous detachments of soldiers posted near, 
and the gardens of the Tuileries were occupied 
by several battalions. ‘“ Why this accumulation 
of troops?” I demanded. 

“TItis to protect the workmen,” was the re- 
ply. ‘The workmen who are unemployed, have 
come up in large numbers and insist upon the 
retirement of those at work and the cessation of 
the work! Now they demand to be employed 
too: and that the other be dismissed. This has 
been refused, but to pacify them it has been pro- 
mised that they shall have the clearing away of 
the arrangements of the fete on Monday.” 

Elle est belle ta Republique ! 

Were I a Frenchman, I should join in the cry, 

A Master! A Master! Give us a Master! 


W. W. M. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A New-Year’s Tete-a-Tete with our Patrons. 


Most pensive public,—readers and patrons,— 
we claim the prerogative of the season to obtrude 
ourselves upon you in editorial plurality, for a 
little social converse, prefaced by the greeting of 
‘a Happy New-Year!” To you, discerning and 
inexorable critic, whose reluctant commendations 
we have won during the past twelvemonth, we 
would say a word, in the comfortable atmosphere 
of your study, touching the present condition of 
periodical literature. To you, tried and fast 
friend of our magazine for many lustrums, whose 
kind encouragement has inspired our efforts and 
whose name is enrolled not upon the dark list of 
our delinquent subscribers, we have thanks to 
express, ab imo pectore, from the bottom of our 





heart. And into thy ear, fair feminine patron, 
whose fingers have turned over our pages each 
month (sometimes approvingly) with mother-of- 
pearl, we would whisper such pleasant things 
things as should most commend us to thy favor- 
able regard. ‘To win the guerdon of thy smiles, 
we would invoke the gift of eloquence, which 
fell upon our prototype of old,—the Messenger 
of the ancient mythology,—who, with flying 
hands and feet, bore around the missives of Ju- 
piter. We move not, perhaps, with the celerity 
of the god, for the talaria were more rapid than 
the U. S. Mail. We are fain to hope, however, 
that our caduceus,—which is a steel-pen of Gil- 
lott’s manufacture,—is not without its potent in- 
fluences, though it wants, we trust, one property 
of the twisted snakes—that of putting you quiet- 
ly to sleep. 

The New-Year is upon us. It awakens in all 
thinking persons feelings similar to those occa- 
sioned by the advent of its predecessor, only 
deepening them into a more impressive solemni- 
ty. A review of the intervening months will 
show us how little we have profited by the les- 
sons we then drew from it, while the old man 
with the glass and the scythe is still as relentless 
as when his iron reign was lamented in the lyrics 
of the Roman poet, eighteen centuries ago. If 
we would take the trouble, suchof us as have cast 
a half-hour’s retrospect upon the year just gone 
by, to set down our individual reflections with 
even tolerable fidelity, we should write out a ho- 
mily, worth our while to look over and ponder 
in coming time. Such, however, is not now our 
own design. It will be more to our taste (and 
we doubt not to your own) to look upon the sea- 
son in its mirthful point of view, as Churchill 
has described it in a single distich, 


“ Frore January, leader of the year, 
Minced-pies in van and calves-head in the rear,” 


and to consider it in its connection with Christ- 
mas, blest season of innocent enjoyment. Letus 
hope then that you have all spent the holidays 
with temperate hilarity,—the critic forgetting his 
vocation to be severe, the indulgent reader with 
keen zest for the jokes, that “come in with the 
candles” on Christmas Eve, and our fair friend, 
in the very exuberance of her joyous nature, dif- 
fusing around her the enchantment of mirth, and 
filling the old house with the incalculable music 
of laughter, whose echoes will long linger in the 
parental halls! Let us hope that you have, one 
and all, been prodigiously happy, after the man- 
ner of your forefathers, in honorable observance 
of one of their wisest and most ancient customs. 
For we regard with especial favor all the cere- 
monies of the time, which they have transmitted 
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to us,—the interchange of presents among the 
members of the household, the Christmas Tree, 
the bowl of egg-nogg and the kindly superstition 
of old Santa Claus, riding in his chariot above 
the tops of the houses and descending the chim- 
ney at midnight to dispense bon-bons to all good 
boys and girls, who hang up their stockings to 
receive them. We trust these rites will never 
fall into desuetude, for they find their origin in 
the affections and serve to brighten the rugged 
pathway of duty. By their agency, the feelings 
are rendered perennially fresh, and though we 
are but too painfully sensible of the flight of time, 
as each year is consigned to the irrevocable past, 
yet in the sports of Christmas, we find a rejuve- 
nizing influence and we become young again for 
a season. Casting the mind’s eye back through 
the shadowy vistas of memory, we see ourselves 
in the dim twilight of distance, as we were in 
the Christmas frolics of our youth, before the 
cares of the world had environed us or one stain 
had fallen upon the tablets of our hearts, and we 
enter unreservedly into the amusements of the 
little children around our firesides, and speak 
and think and act even as before we had put 
away childish things ! 

But we are interrupted here by the exclama- 
tions of our patrons, who desire to take part in 
our tete-a-tete. 

“ Sir,” says our critic, “ your rhetoric is atro- 
cious, and if you persist in mixing your figures, 
as in the last sentence, I’ll have no more of it.”’ 

‘Go on,” says our indulgent reader, “‘ go on!” 

“Good Mr. Editor,” interposes the silvery 
voice of our fair friend, “you are talking of 
Christmas, without reflecting that it has gone by 
and there’s an end of it. Consider too that the 
subject has been treated fully by Wilson and Ir- 
ving.”’ 

To the querulous objection to our rhetoric, we 
shall not reply. Its author is the very lago of 
literature, and is “ nothing if not critical.” 

For the encouraging plaudit of our indulgent 
reader, we are truly grateful. 

And to you, sweet lady, we would say that 
your remark is not without reason, for Christmas 
had been most extensively “ done” in the maga- 
zine line, before we assumed the calling of an 
editor. Yet in view of this and of the indispu- 
table fact that the happy day, with all its delight- 
ful concomitants (gastronomical and otherwise) 
has gone to return no more, we must be par- 
doned for dwelling upon it a little longer. For 
we have no hesitation in saying that if we could 
adequately depict the delights of a certain Christ- 
mas we spent a few years since, if we did but 
lay down the outlines, as Retzsch in his delinea- 
tions of the old ballads, we should produce a do- 


upon with satisfaction and Geoffrey Crayon with 
envy. 


— It was a country Christmas, in cismontane 
Virginia, where the houses are all remarkable for 
fine names and large hospitality. There were 
great roaring fires in the chimney-places, and 
arm-chairs with damask cushions in the parlors, 
which might have stood in a Pictorial Dietiona- 
ry as the symbolical definition of luxury, and the 
cookery was so effectively managed as to recall 
the apostrophe made by Sidney Smith, the Api- 
cius of the Edinburgh Review, to a dinner of 
the nineteenth century. The dishes were the 
poetry of the kitchen and they were flanked by 
decanters of ‘‘ wine, as rich in years as Horace 
sings.” All these were but the accessories to 
the enjoyment of the charming society of the 
family. But hold! we shall not commit such a 
profanation of the Lares as to “ print’ our most 
kind and generous entertainers. If their eyes 
should wander over these pages and they should 
read what we do here relate, perchance they may 
remember how we passed the joyous moments of 
that happy time. The ladies will recollect how 
merry we were in making the egg-nogg, and how 
we arranged the Christmas Tree with all man- 
ner and variety of impossible fruit and hung the 
festal lights in its branches, and how we danced 
all the week long and wrote charades and son- 
nets on the departing year! And when at last 
the year left us, amid snow and wind, we were 
loth to lose him, and caught at his skirts, in the 
spirit of Mr. 'Tennyson’s song, 


“‘ He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 

A jollier year we shall not see, 

But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 

And tho’ his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me! 
Old year, you must not go. 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go!” 


Alas! several years have glided by into the 
shadowy land, since that holiday! May all future 
holidays prove to us and to you, gracious readers, 
as pleasing and delightsome ! 

But we must put an end to our Christmas phan- 
tasmagoria, or the light will go out in our magic- 
lantern before we have exhibited all our appari- 
tions,—or, to be less figurative and more intelli- 
gible, we must hasten to speak of other matters, 
to which we have already casually alluded. 


There could be no more interesting and in- 
structive volume, in the range of literary desid- 
erata, than a history of English periodical litera- 
ture, from its origin to the present time, and we 





mestic piece that Christopher North might look 








are surprised that the subject has never sugges- 
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ted itself to the consideration of authors. 
connection with this, it would surely not be an 
idle task to inquire into the extent of its influence 


md 


years past, has been transmitted to the public 


through the reviews and magazines. ‘To sustain 


| this position, we might refer to Hazlitt, Camp- 


at this day, to show what offices it subserves and ‘bell, Jeffrey, Macaulay, Legaré, Everett, and a 


to set forth the duties and responsibilities that. 
attach to its conductors. The influence of the 
periodical press is undoubtedly great, commen- 
surate, perhaps, with that of the newspaper press 
or the hustings. It is true that the magazine 
does not immediately affect the action of men, 
in the practical working of political institutions, 
as the newspaper or the popular orator. But in 
the political wisdom which it embodies (we speak 
of the periodical press in its largest sense) and 
in the inculcation of broad views of society and 
of the race, it operates on minds that “ move the 
world.” It is thus, in shaping the intellect, and, 
to some extent, in forming the character, that its 
influence though unperceived, is most pow- 
erful. It is at once the conservator of pub- 
lic morals, and the exponent of a new and 
recognized philosophy, and may be said to sus- 
tain the same relation to the hustings, that the 
Porch and the Academy in the age of Pericles, 
bore to the rostrum, that “ fulmined over Greece.”’ 

It is a curious fact, and one not very general- 
ly considered, that the periodical press of our 
day, in its manifold publications, unites in itself 
many offices that in former days have been kept 
apart. The great modern Essayist tells us that 
it was the crowning glory of Addison to have 
“reconciled wit and virtue after a long and pain- 
ful separation, during which wit had been led 
astray by profligacy and virtue by fanaticism.” 
This reconciliation was effected in those remark- 
able sheets,—the origin of our reviews and maga- 
zines,—which served up the follies of the age of 
Queen Anne, to be discussed with the rolls upon 
the breakfast-tables of the metropolitans. Since 
that day, the magazine has been both the 
teacher and the toy, the prophet and the play- 
thing, the guide and the jester of the reading pub- 
lic. To us it is what the Coffee-House was to 
the literary man of an earlier period,—a medi- 
um through which he may commune with the 
best thinkers and choicest wits of his time. In- 
stead of the Grecian and Will’s, the English- 
man has now Blackwood and the Edinburgh, 
and he receives the wisdom and pleasantry of 
his distinguished literary countrymen through 
their pages, as of yore the chosen few caught the 
remarks of Dryden at his accustomed evening 
resort. 

But perhaps the most interesting purpose of 
the periodical press is discharged in developing 
the literary taste and eliciting the latent talent of 
the country. It may with safety be said that by 
far the most valuable and permanent portion of 





the literature of Europe and America, for many 


host of others. And we might take a step fur- 
ther and assert that to a certain extent the re- 
view was not only the vehicle but the cause of the 
intellectual effort. If this be granted, it follows 
that periodicals are most useful, in the highest 
walk of usefulness, awakening the powers of 
the mind to an energy, which might not other- 
wise be kindled, rendering more delicate the per- 
ception of intellectual beauty, inducing “ an in- 
nocent homage to the sweet idols of art,” and 


causing to be spread around us those tranquil 


delights that find their source only in a refined 
and flourishing literature. 

It is in this view of the case, as connected 
with the growth and establishment of a wide in- 
tellectual domain among us, that we regard with 
so much interest the success of periodicals in the 
Southern States. We do profess to be zealous 
in behalf of Southern proficiency in all that tends 
to ennoble and dignify mankind. Fourteen years 
has the Messenger toiled with unremitting assi- 
duity in this cause—fourteen years has it con- 
tended with circumstances the most adverse and 
discouraging, that through its humble instrumen- 
tality the South might produce something of en- 
during value in the world of letters, something 
worthy of its great mental resources. In look- 
ing over the field of the Messenger’s labors, the 
present Editor is glad to think that its mission 
has not been altogether unregarded, and that 
he can discern, here and there, unerring signs of 
increasing attention to the cause of literature. 
The SourHern QuarTeRLY Review, since: its 
resuscitation a few years since, has put forth pa- 
pers of a most meritorious character, as in the 
palmy days, when Charleston had grown al- 
most Athenian in literary acumen,—our friend 
and contemporary, De Bow, contrives to culti- 
vate the exotics of poesy among the cotton plants 
of Louisiana and to mingle polite learning with 
the dry statistics of a mercantile magazine,— 
and within the past year, a most deserving week- 
ly Journal, the Sournern Lirerany Gazerre, 
has been started in Georgia, and bids fair to at- 
tain the highest rank of excellence. Brethren of 
the Southern periodical press, we are co-workers 
in a great design,—let us put away from us all en- 
vyings and evil-speakings, let us bear each other’s 
burdens, and work patiently after our purpose, 
and when at last the South shall take her posi- 
tion in the rolls of literary distinction, as one by 
one the stars of her galaxy appear, let us hail 
them, 


“like some watcher of the skics 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
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By unity of action, we shall thus effect a splen- 
did result, elevating the aims of the Southern in- 
tellect, allaying the agitations of party strife, and 
working out a high social agency by banishing 
from among us that bane of all improvement,— 
‘cheap literature,” “if that can be called cheap 
in any sense of the term, (as President Everett 
has so well remarked) which begins by costing 
a man his eyesight, and, if it have any influence, 
must, much of it, end in depraving his taste and 
subverting his morals.” 

People of the South! We appeal to you in be- 
half of your literary magazines, give them not a 
meagre and reluctant support,—they are your 
representatives in the great colleges of civiliza- 
tion,—by them ye are judged, and as they are 
entitled to critical regard, so your taste is rated. 
You are supporting by your patronage much the 
greater portion of Northern periodical literature ; 
will you not yield to your own the same favora- 
ble notice? We ask not that your subscriptions 
should be withdrawn from Northern magazines 
to be bestowed upon us. Notat all. Many of 
our Northern contemporaries are most worthy of 
your favor, but while you are keeping them 
alive, do not refuse us the vital aura of your Five 
Dollars per annum ! 

Most pensive public, a word about the Mes- 
senger. Itis now entering its Fifteenth Volume. 
Thanks to you, it is firmly established upon an 
enduring basis. The new and costly dress in 
which the present number appears is the surest 
evidence of the editor’s confidence that he can 
maintain its reputation. He would most ear- 
nestly beg of the Messenger’s friends, however, 
their best efforts to increase its circulation, by 
which means alone he can hope to make it what 
it should be—a magazine worthy, in all respects, 
of the great section of the union whose name it 
bears,—a mirror in which Southern taste and 
learning shall be faithfully and accurately re- 
flected. This substantial assistance is the more 
urgently solicited from the consideration that the 
Editor has not deemed it proper to resort to the 
ordinary expedients of wholesale puffing and 
tawdry decorations to catch the popular eye, but 
has placed the work before the public solely upon 
its own merits, believing that simple excellence 
would sooner or later be sought after for its in- 
trinsic value. 
those who wish well to the Messenger, to invite 
them to make an effort to enlarge its list of sub- 
seribers? With proper exertions on their part, 
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Brier AprgaL To Pustic Opinion, in a series of Ex- 
ceptions to the course and action of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, from 1844 to 1848, affecting the rights and 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
By H. B. Bascom, A. L. P. Greene, and C. B. Parsons, 
Southern Commissioners for the settlement of the Pro- 
perty Question between the two Churches. Louisville, 
Ky. Published by John Early, Agent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Morton and Griswold, Prin- 
ters. 1848. 


Such is the cumbrons title of a pamphlet of about 200 
pages, which has been on our table for sometime past. It 
was written, we presume, by Doctor Bascom. Who else 
could have written such a book? It seems to have grown 
out of a very spirited, not to say acrimonious controversy, 
which has raged with but little abatement, ever since the 
General Conference of 1844, held in the City of New 
York; at which time, there was, by consent of parties, a 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, into two separate and independent church organi- 
zations. This division grew out of the great Slavery Ques- 
tion. A Plan of Separation, as it is called, was adopted 
by the Conference, securing equal rights and privileges to 
each branch of the Church, and providing for an equitable 
division of all the property and funds of the Church. Com- 
missioners were also appointed under the Plan, for both 
branches of the Chureh, who were authorized as agents of 
the Conference to divide the property, according to the pro- 
visions of the deed of separation. ‘The Southern Commis- 
sioners, it seems, held themselves in readiness to proceed 
with the work assigned to them, but the Commissioners of 
the Northern branch of the church refused to act in the 
premises. The result was, four years elapsed without any 
thing having been done for the adjustment of the question 
at issue between the contracting parties. At the late Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist E. Church, held in the 
city of Pittsburgh, in May last, the whole Plan of Separa- 
tion adopted in 1844, was, by a formal act of the Confer- 
ence declared a “ nullity,” because of the alleged failure of 
the Annual Conferences to recommend, by a three-fourths 
majority, the division of the funds vested in the New York 
Book Concern, amounting to six hundred thousand dollars. 
The Northern Commissioners were disbanded by this act 
of abrogation, and the great property question seems to have 
been given a sort of diplomatic go-by, so far as any action 
of the Conference was concerned. The course of the Gen- 
eral Conference touching the matter, seems to have been 
regarded by the Southern portion of the church, as a reck- 
less violation of good faith, and moral principle, in the in- 
fringement of a compact which could not in honor and jus- 
tice be dissolved but by the mutual consent of the original 
contracting parties. The action of the Conference was 
wholy exparte, there being no delegation from the South in 


Is it asking too much, then, of the General Conference. In this.view of the subject the 


Southern Commissioners feel aggrieved ; and abandoning 
all hope of justice at the hands of their Northern brethren, 
they raise a series of Exceptions to their course, and ap- 
peal to public opinion in support of the equity of their 


the Editor would be enabled to publish such a) claims; and in the pamphlet before us, these Exceptions 


magazine as the South might well point to with 


are sustained by the fullest and clearest documentary evi- 


feelings of honest pride. In the pursuance of dence, and the appeal made in a language that stirs one’s 


this purpose, he entreats public favor and patron- 
age, only promising that his best energies shall 


blood, and excites the strongest indignation. We have in- 
deed but rarely, if ever read such a publication. And if 
the Northern branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 





be called forth for its ultimate accomplishment. | does really occupy the ground, in this controversy, that is 
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charged upon it here, then there is indeed something 
to justify such language as the following, in applica- 
tion to it, which we find scattered pretty freely through this 
pamphlet—* The firmness, consisteney, moderation and 
dignity of strong moral conviction—of fixed religious prin- 
ciple—are no where to be found among them; all is agita- 
tion, caprice, passion and resentment.” Again,—‘t We re- 
joice that we sustain to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) the relation we do, that of perfect independence ; 
because we regard the entire conduct of the Northern to- 
wards the Southern Church as essentially faithless and dis- 
honorable ; and we are most happy not to he found in such 
company.” And again—‘ We show by their own witness- 
es that they (the Northern Church) have added deception 
and duplicity to the denial of right; that they have denied 
their own language, statements, pledges and acts ; that it 
has been done where misconception appears impossible, 
and will, we are inclined to think, be generally so regarded.” 

All this moral dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Northern Church, is ascribed to the influence of abolition- 
ism. Speaking of Northern interference with the subject 
of slavery, the writer holds this Janguage in relation to the 
Northern Methodist Church. ‘It has become a pander to 
political agitation. Itis an AbolitionChurch. It is arrayed 
against the laws and rights of twelve or thirteen sovereign 
states, which their creed, as well as civil obligation, binds 
them to respect, and defer to. It avows the purpose of 


seeking to destroy institutions and interests over which | 


they have no control, human or divine. They denounce 
as utterly devilish—of purely infernal origin—what God 


himself approved in the patriarchal, expressly authorized in | 


the Jewish, and has seen proper to regulate, without any 
intimation of moral obliquity, in the Christian Church. 
They have no fixed principles or settled views. They are 
the victims of a mania, constantly involving them in con- 
tradiction and inconsistency.” Once more, upon this sub- 
ject, the writer says, ‘‘ The light and darkness of heaven 
and hell are scarcely in more unyielding contrast than the 
conduct of the Northern Methodist Church and that of 
Christ and his apostles, in their action on the subject of 
slavery.” These are but specimens from the work before 
us. The language may be too strong. And yet the con- 


duct of the Northern branch of the Church towards the | 


Southern, seems to have been so illiberal and unprincipled 
that we can scarcely censure the severity of the language 
employed in this pamphlet. 

A suit at law has been instituted by the Southern Com- 
missioners for the recovery of the portion of property equi- 
tably belonging to the Southern portion of the Church. 

Doctor Bascom wrote a pamphlet justafier the adjourn- 
ment of the General Conference of 1844, on the subject of 
Slavery, in defence of the South, which was spoken of 
by the Hon. Henry Clay, and the Hon. John C. Calhoun 
as one of the ablest works that this country had produced 
on that subject. The fact that these publications are con- 
nected with a Church controversy, which gives them a sort 
of denominational cast, may limit their circulation to some 
extent ; but any one who wishes to see a full defence of 
the course pursued by the Southern Methodist Church in 
their separation from the North, and a most triumphant 
vindication of the institution of slavery as it exists among 
us, would do well to read these productions. Both may 
be had at the new Methodist Book Concern in this city. 
Tue Mort, Sociat, AND Proresstonau Duties or AT- 

TORNEYS AND Soticirors. By Samuel Warren, Esq., 

&. R.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. New 

York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1849. 

Mr. Warren is a charming and deservedly popular writer, 
and, what is remarkable, his law-books are among the most 


agreeable of his compositions. His “ Practical Introduc- 
tion to Law Studies,” published some years since, we re- 
gard as the very best volume of the kind that has ever fal- 
len under our observation, and we have an excellent Lon- 
don edition of it upon our shelves, with which we are ac- 
customed to fill up the intervals of our legal reading. The 
present work is an appropriate companion for it, and is 
marked by all the felicities of manner and gems of illustra- 
tration, with which Mr. Warren knows so well how to 
brighten the abstruse study of the law. We trust that a 
copy of it may find its way into the library of every prac- 
titioner in the United States. The basis of the volume is 
a series of lectures delivered before the ‘ Incorporated 
Law Society of the United Kingdom,” during Trinity 
Term, 1848, and Mr. Warren was induced to undertake 
their publication by a highly complimentary resolution of 
the Council of this Society. We quite agree in the opin- 
ion therein expressed that “the Lectures are well caleu- 
lated to maintain the station and character of the profes- 
sion, and especially to stimulate and benefit its younger 
members, by aiding and directing their study of the Law, 
and promoting honorable practice.” 

The price of the work is without a precedent for cheap- 
ness in the history of legal book-making and such as to 
place it within the reach of all students and attorneys. 

It may be obtained of Drinker & Morris, 


Essays AND Reviews. By Edwin P. Whipple. In two 
Volumes. New-York. D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 
This is a fair and handsome publication in a collected 
form, of some of the best articles of the North American 
Review, for several years past. We remember to have 
read the greater part of them, at the time of their original 
appearance, with a keen curiosity excited as to their pa- 
ternity. Weare glad to meet with them again, in their 
present worthy style, and to recognize in the author Mr. 
Whipple, one of the raciest and most brilliant essayists of 
the day. The first thing that suggests itself to the reader, 
as he progresses with these reviews, is that Mr. Whipple’s 
literary appetite is almost insatiable; he seems to have 





been an omnivorous reader, and to have masticated every 
thing in the whole larder of letters, from the palatable mor- 
| ceaux of the classics to the last erudities of the American 
press. Nor does he seem merely to have swallowed them, 
‘with greediness and gluttony,” but to have digested all his 
reading, to the clearer understanding of every subject 
that he sits down to discuss. 

In Mr. Whipple’s sentences, there is a certain Bostonian 
gait, that has called forth from some ingenious writer in 
the Literary World, an excellent article on the structure of 
period and paragraph. 

For sale by Nash and Woodhouse. 


BRaACEBRIDGE HAtt, or the Humorists. A Medley. By 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Author’s Revised Edition. 
Complete in one volume. New York. George P. Put- 
nam. 155 Broadway. 1849. 

Mr. Putnam has now reached Vol. 6 of his new edition 
of Irving’s Complete Works. We are sure we need say 
nothing in praise of “ Bracebridge Hall,” the book which 
made Geoffrey Crayon a household word at the firesides of 
two nations. It is sufficient to remind the old admirers of 
our great countryman, that it contains “ The Student of 
Salamanca” and to say that its typography is quite equal to 
the sumptuous text of the foregoing volumes of the series. 

To be had at the Book-Store of Nash and Woodhouse. 


Many notices of new books are unavoidably deferred. 
Our publishing friends must bear with us, until our next 
number. 
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